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EPPS, 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Asks anyone— Where’s a tag for steps ?’ 
I answer—‘ Waiting its time 

Till somebody : versed in the English tongue 

Shall start at the challenge, cry “ unsung 
Till now, and all for want of a rhyme, 

Is the prowess of Kentish Epps ? ” ’ 


Two hundred and eighty years ago 
Befell the siege of Ostend ; 
Epps soldiered it there: and, hew or hack 
At his breast as the enemy might, his back 
Got never a scratch: yet life must end 


Somehow,—Epps ended—so ! 


He had lost an eye on the walls, look out 
No longer could Epps: said he— 

‘Give me Saint George’s cross—our flag 

To carry: I can’t see them—foes brag: 
At all events they shall soon see me, 

Knight and knave, lord and lout!’ 


(Copyright, 1913, by Smith, Elder, & Co., in the United States of America.} 
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‘Epps got loose again!’ yelped the curs: 
‘ At him—the blind side best! 

Together as one—in a rush, on a heap, 
Buffet the old maiméd bull! Fame’s cheap 
This morn for whoso has mind to wrest 

Yon flag from his hold, win spurs! ’ 


As a big wave bursts on a rock, broke they 
On bannerman Epps: as staunch 
The drowned rock stands, but emerging feels 
Weeds late on its head lie loose at its heels, 
So left bare, swirl—stript ; root and branch, 
band 


Of his eine stood—Epps laughed gay : 


‘I with my flag—that’s well, no fear 
The colours stick to the staff: 
But the staff *tis a mere hand holds—lets fall 
If there stab me or shoot one knave of them all: 
To hinder which game—’I hear Epps laugh— 
‘Stick, flag, to a new stafi—here! ’ 


And off in a trice from the staff that’s wood, 
And on to a staff that’s flesh, 

ties ) round 

binds} ™° ee 

The flag in a red swathe: ‘ Here’s the vest 

For my lifelong wear; at the foe afresh ! 

Flagstaff show your hardihood ! ’ 


Tears Epps and about his breast 
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Whereat, in a twinkling, man and horse 
Went down—one, two and three, 
And how many more? But they shot and slashed 
bullets 
Two | 


balls have riddled, two sword-blades gashed 


The staff through the fag— [ier | free 


left 
To despoilers,—you think,—a corse ? 


No! Back from his slayers, staggeringly 
But, staff-like stout to the last, 
Up to his mates—of the checked advance— 
Reels Epps, his soul in his countenance, 
As he falters ‘See! Flag to the staff sticks fast, 
And, flag saved, staff may die! ’ 


And die did Epps, with his English round : 
Not so the fame of the feat : 

For Donne and Dekker, brave pacts and rare, 

Gave it honour and praise: and I join the pair 
With heart that’s loud though my voice compete 


As a pipe with their trumpet-sound ! 


R. B. 
Jan. 6, 1886. 
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THE LOST TRIBES. 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAPTER IX. 


De ia turned to her father. 

‘Aunt Sally May is a darling,’ she said, ‘and I think it will 
be the greatest fun getting up the play. I do hope she'll ask me 
to act.’ 

‘ Oh, I hope not,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

He spoke very earnestly. He had before him a horrible vision 
of Delia as the wife of Heber the Kenite, hammering a nail into 
somebody’s head, perhaps Bobby Sebright’s. 

‘Father,’ said Delia, ‘why are you so hard on Aunt Sally 
May ?’ 

‘My dear! I certainly didn’t mean 

‘You were quite rude to her about the Celtic cross. I don’t 
see that it would do anyone a bit of harm if she put up a Celtic 
cross. Lots of people do in graveyards and places.’ 

Mr. Mervyn felt very much depressed. Biddy had proved 
disloyal, a fickle friend. She had transferred her allegiance shame- 
lessly to Mrs. Dann. Now it seemed to him that Delia was deserting 
him too. 

‘ And she was awfully nice about it,’ said Delia. ‘She gave 
in to you at once in the sweetest way. I was quite afraid she’d 
be angry.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was pained. Delia was unjust to him. In the 
bitterness of his heart he made up his mind to tell her of the marriage 
arranged for her with Bobby Sebright. That would offend her. 
Her pride would rise in rebellion against such a plan. She would, 
at once, be estranged from Mrs. Dann, would return to her old 
trusting affection for her father. 

‘I must go back to my work now,’ said Delia. ‘I’ve got to 
start Onny at the washing. She won’t do a thing till I go to her. 
But I do think, Father, you ought to try and be a little kinder 


to Aunt Sally May.’ 
1 Copyright, 1913, by Canon James O. Hannay, in the United States of America. 
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She went into the house as she spoke. Mr. Mervyn missed his 
opportunity. 

A few minutes later the gate at the bottom of the rectory drive 
clanged. It was an iron gate and it always clanged unless it was 
shut with very great care. Mr. Mervyn peered through the trees 
and saw Atneas Sweeny walking jauntily towards the house. It 
was quite plain to him that Aineas had been drinking. He was 
scarcely surprised. Aineas was seldom actually drunk, but it 
was his custom to drive off approaching sorrow, to welcome every 
kind of joy, and to cheer monotonous days, the days which had no 
special sorrow or joy in them, at the bar of one or another of the 
three public-houses in Druminawona. On the present occasion 
the coming of Mrs. Dann must have furnished him with his excuse. 
It was likely too that she had given him a coin, perhaps a coin 
of considerable value, when he brought up Biddy and the phaeton 
in the morning. Mr. Mervyn was grieved, but he anticipated no 
special annoyance. Aineas’ manners were good when he was sober. 
When he reached the state which he himself described as 
‘being a bit careless’ he became exceedingly respectful and 
polite. 

“I beg your reverence’s pardon,’ he said when he reached 
Mr. Mervyn, ‘ but I’d be glad of a word with you, if so be that 
I’m not interrupting you, and you busy.’ 

Mr. Mervyn could not honestly say that he was busy. He 
might indeed, had he been a less truthful man, have pleaded press 
of work. A clergyman has this advantage over any other kind 
of man. No one can tell for certain whether he is working or not. 
Ordinary men go to offices when they work, and if they are not 
in offices, it is reasonable to suppose that they are at leisure. A 
clergyman may be in the throes of sermon preparation, even if 
he is sitting ina chair in thesun. But Mr. Mervyn made no attempt 
to deceive Aineas. He admitted, reluctantly, that he was in a 
position to receive any word that might be spoken to him. 

‘T’d as soon,’ Aineas went on, ‘ that your reverence wouldn’t 
be troubling yourself any more on account of anything I might have 
said to you, and me not knowing rightly at the time the way things 
was.’ 

Mr. Mervyn had several troubles, and was acutely conscious 
of them; but he was not fretting over any remark recently made 
to him by Aineas Sweeny. He thought that Atneas’ conscience 
must have been rendered morbidly acute by the whisky he had 
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drunk. It was always unwise to argue with a man in such a 
condition. Mr. Mervyn determined to humour him. 

‘Very well,’ he said graciously, ‘I’ll think no more about it. 
And now you may as well be getting back to your work in the 
garden.’ 

“She’s a fine lady, so she is,’ said Aineas thoughtfully, without 
moving from where he stood. 

Mr. Mervyn knew that he must be referring to Mrs. Dann. 
He agreed with Aineas heartily, and then suggested that some 
potatoes should be dug up and brought into the house. 

‘ And if she does speak a bit sharp now and again,’ said Aineas, 
‘I wouldn’t begrudge her the use of her tongue. ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,” 
says she. And I don’t deny to your reverence but she had my 
temper riz, for it’s what nobody ever called me before, and it’s not a 
nice name to put on any man.’ 

‘She may not have meant it,’ said Mr. Mervyn. He knew that 
Mrs. Dann had meant it and that she intended to do more than 
merely fix the name on Aineas. But he felt the hopelessness of 
explaining the nature of a Miracle Play to a man who is not quite 
sober. 

‘I know that well enough now,’ said Aineas, ‘though at the 
time when she was speaking, it went through me like as if it was a 
knife. But I’d be glad if your reverence would speak a word to 
her so as she’d know that I'll not be interfering with her any way, 
and her calling it to me as often as may be pleasing to her.’ 

Delia looked out of a bedroom window and spoke sharply to 
Aineas. She had disapproved of his conduct in the morning, 
holding that he had no right to take Biddy without permission. 
She disapproved still more of his idleness, now that he had returned. 

“I suppose she gave you half a crown,’ she said. 

* And if she did itself,’ said Aineas, ‘ his reverence would be the 
last man within the four seas of Holy Ireland to begrudge it to me. 
It’s terrible hard you are, Miss Delia.’ 

“I expect,’ said Delia, ‘ that anyone who gave you half a crown 
might call you by any name under the sun and you wouldn’t 
mind.’ 

At this point in the discussion Onny Donovan appeared on the 
doorstep. She had heard Aineas Sweeny’s voice, which was 
naturally loud, and Delia’s, which had to be raised in order to be 
heard from an upper window. The altercation promised amuse- 
ment, and Onny liked to hear Aineas scolded. He often scolded her. 
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Therefore she left her wash-tub and stood on the doorstep, her 
sleeves rolled up, the bubbles of her soapsuds bursting one by 
one on her hands and arms. She grinned with malicious triumph 
at Aineas. He saw her, and her grin intensified the reproachfulness 
of the tone in which he made his defence. 

‘It isn’t half a crown, Miss Delia,’ he said, ‘ nor it isn’t twenty 
half-crowns, nor yet an ass-load of golden sovereigns, if so be that 
there is an ass-load of them in the world, nor it isn’t the jewels out 
of the crown of the King beyond the sea, nor of the King of Spain 
along with him, that could make me rest contented with an insult 
to myself and the Catholic religion the like of what that one put 
on me; so don’t you be thinking that, Miss Delia.’ 

‘You’d better get on with your work at once,’ said Delia ; 
‘ you're talking the greatest nonsense I ever listened to.’ 

‘I will get on with my work,’ said Aineas ; ‘isn’t it that I’m 
here for? But before I do I’d like your reverence would know, 
and I’d like Miss Delia would know, that it’s not by reason of the 
half-crown she gave me that I’d be willing to let the lady practise 
her cursing on me, but it’s because——’ 

He sank his voice to an impressive whisper. Delia, who was 
really interested in what he said, leaned far out of the window 
to catch his words. 

‘They do be telling me down below in the town,’ said Aineas, 
‘what it is she has put out about Sergeant Ginty. It’s proud and 
pleased I was to hear it.’ 

Delia had her private grudge against the sergeant on account 
of the obstinate stupidity of his youngest son. She laughed 
suddenly. 

* Ananias,’ she said. 

‘I disremember the word,’ said Aineas, ‘ but the meaning the 
people took out of it was that Sergeant Ginty was the biggest liar 
ever seen ; and that’s what she told him straight up to his face.’ 

‘She meant Annas all along,’ said Delia. 

‘ That may be,’ said Aineas. ‘ But what I’m telling his reverence 
here and what I’d be glad if I might be so bold as to tell you, Miss 
Delia, is this: a lady that'll say the like of that to the sergeant— 
and I’m after hearing that he’s fair mad this minute—a lady that 
would say the like of that to the sergeant, may put any name she 
likes on me.’ 

Once more Mr. Mervyn was strongly inclined to say that Mrs. 
Dann had more in her mind than the distribution of pleasant 
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nicknames. He doubted whether even the joy of seeing the 
sergeant humiliated would induce Aineas to act in public a parti- 
cularly odious part. He was on the very verge of entering upon 
a description of a Miracle Play when Delia came downstairs. She 
was in a mood for vigorous action. She began with Onny Donovan, 
and spoke so forcibly to her that she fled back to her labours without 
a moment’s delay. Then she turned on Aineas and told him to go 
into the garden and dig. He did not want to go. Labour with a 
spade was at all times distasteful to him. It was particularly 
odious at moments when he was enjoying the delightful freedom 
from all burdens which whisky gives. He wanted to stay where 
he was and talk politely to Mr. Mervyn. But Delia used threats, 
and AEneas, still imperturbably polite, gave way. Mr. Mervyn had 
a feeling that both maid and man were ill-treated. He was not 
inclined to make excuses for idleness, or for insobriety, but he felt 
the strongest sympathy with anyone whose leisure was disturbed. 
The day was becoming hot. He would not himself have liked to 
be obliged to wash clothes or dig potatoes. He suspected that, 
having spurred Onny and Aineas to action, Delia might want to 
make him also go and do something. She did. 

‘ Father,’ she said, ‘don’t you think you’d better go off now 
and see Sergeant Ginty ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked sorrowfully at her. He had not expected 
such a request. 

‘What about ?’ he said. He always disliked interviews with 
Sergeant Ginty. 

‘You ought to talk him round,’ said Delia. ‘He’s evidently 
furious with Aunt Sally May, and it won’t be at all nice if he tries 
to go to law with her. Do go, father.’ 

‘But what can I say to him?’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ Anything 
I say will make him worse.’ 

‘Tell him,’ said Delia, ‘ that she wants him to act in her play.’ 

Mr. Mervyn gasped. He could imagine nothing more likely to 
increase the sergeant’s fury than to be cast for a part in a Miracle 
Play. 

‘I expect she does want him,’ said Delia. 

‘T’m sure of it.’ 

‘Then why don’t you tell him ?’ 

The matter seemed to Delia perfectly simple. She wanted 
very much to act in the play herself—in any kind of a play. With 
that total lack of sympathetic understanding which is one of the 
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blessings of youth, she supposed that anybody else, even Sergeant 
Ginty, must also want to act. 

‘ He’s a cross old beast, I know,’ she said ; ‘ but if once he under- 
stands that there’s a chance of his being asked to act, he’ll be as 
pleased as possible.’ 

‘I’m afraid, Delia, that you don’t understand the difficulties.’ 

Mr. Mervyn had no hope of being able to explain them. Delia, 
apparently, did not believe in their existence. 

‘ Go on now, father,’ she said. ‘ Don’t waste the whole morning 
talking. Ill run and get your hat and stick for you.’ 

Mr. Mervyn saw that he would have to go somewhere ; but he 
was quite determined not to go to Sergeant Ginty’s. Delia re- 
turned with his hat and stick. He attempted no further argument 
with her. 

‘You're a darling,’ she said as he got up, ‘ and Aunt Sally May 
will be awfully pleased.’ 

Mr. Mervyn walked towards the gate, Delia watching him until 
he was out of sight. His plan was to go into the village and buy 
some biscuits. He would then hasten past the police barrack and 
the presbytery. Once clear of the village he would strike across 
the fields and wander, lonely and secure, among the mountains for 
the rest of the day. The biscuits would save him from actual 
hunger, and many hours must pass before the drawing in of the 
evening would drive him home. His spirits rose. In the evening 
he would, of course, be obliged to return home and meet Delia. 
But several things might happen in the interval. Delia might 
have forgotten what she sent him out to do. Mrs. Dann might 
have found a new and more desirable Caiaphas. Sergeant Ginty 
might have expressed his opinion of miracle plays publicly and 
vehemently. Even if nothing happened—if he had to go home and 
explain himself to Delia—the argument which would follow would 
be no more unpleasant when the lamp was lit. He would be no 
worse off then. 

Almost everyone who lives in the west of Ireland becomes wise 
after a time. Mr. Mervyn had spent twenty years in Druminawona 
and was, therefore, a philosopher. He had learned certain great 
truths and realised the folly of rebellion against them. It is, for 
instance, a fixed law that troubles come to every man. Job noted 
this centuries ago. But life—Job also knew this and expressed 
it with picturesque force—is a brief affair and hastens to its end. 
There is, there can be, room in it for no more than a certain number 
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of troubles. It follows—it is just in making these deductions that the 
true philosopher shines—that the longer the meeting of any trouble 
can be postponed the less time there will be left afterwards for the 
coming of other troubles. It is, for instance, very unpleasant to 
make up accounts of income and expenditure. The foolish man 
who does this once every three months, finds that there is room in 
life for many hours of suffering. The wiser man who postpones 
the production of his private balance-sheet until the end of the 
year has only one-quarter of the other’s experience of that par- 
ticular trouble. The true philosopher puts off the examination of 
his bank-book for five years, and so, in the course of his career, 
escapes nineteen-twentieths of the first man’s pain. This is certainly 
true. It must be true because, life being in or about the same length 
in all cases, there is not room in it, if it is lived philosophically, for 
the many repetitions of the nerve-shaking business which the 
unphilosophic man actually courts. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Mr. Mervyn left the rectory. 
There was no need for him to go home before seven in the evening. 
He saw his way to gaining eight clear hours on the long procession 
of his troubles. He had once examined some actuarial tables 
published by an insurance company. He knew that he might expect 
to live for another nine years. It was something to secure eight 
hours of unbroken tranquillity, almost one hour for each year. 
Fresh troubles—so Mr. Mervyn understood—were lurking all along 
the roadway of those nine years ;_ each trouble at its own milestone, 
waiting the arrival of its appointed hour. It gratified Mr. Mervyn 
very much to think that eight of these fiends—the last eight— 
would be balked of their prey. He was snatching their hours from 
them. By postponing his argument with Delia—even granting it 
was inevitable in the end—he was pushing back all his other troubles 
into aremoter future. The final eight would necessarily be squeezed 
out of the term of his life. They might fume and foam, but they 
would be impotent. He would be dead before they caught him. 

He walked briskly to the village and entered Daniel Fogarty’s 
shop. It was there that Aineas Sweeny, an hour or two earlier, 
had spent Mrs. Dann’s half-crown. Aineas had gone far into the 
shop and done business with Mr. Fogarty behind a screen. In 
Ireland, which is Holy Ireland, everyone who drinks whisky does 
so behind a screen. Mr. Mervyn had only twopence in his pocket, 
so he could not have drunk whisky even if he had wanted to. He 
took his stand at the outer part of the counter, on the more public 
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side of the screen. He asked for biscuits, mentioning that he only 
wanted twopennyworth. 

Mr. Fogarty would willingly have supplied him, without 
immediate payment, with a whole box of biscuits. But sooner 
or later there would have been trouble, additional and unnecessary 
trouble, if he had taken the box. Delia would have seen it entered 
in her pass-book and would have made inquiries. Twopennyworth 
of biscuits is an insufficient supply of food for a whole day. Mr. 
Mervyn preferred partial starvation to future worry. He laid 
down his two pennies on the counter. 

Fogarty was exceedingly polite. He told Mr. Mervyn that 
an enterprising manufacturer had recently adopted the plan of 
supplying various kinds of biscuits in penny packets wrapped 
up in damp-proof paper, and that such biscuits were invariably 
fresh and crisp. A tin full of these penny packets was produced 
and laid on the counter. Mr. Mervyn was invited to choose for 
himself the kind of biscuits he preferred. Fogarty offered him 
every facility. He overturned the tin and left the packets in 
a large pile. Mr. Mervyn picked up two or three and examined 
them. Each packet bore the name of the biscuit inside it. Mr, 
Mervyn had nothing to guide him except the names. He laid 
aside one labelled ‘Ginger Snap.’ He was happy for the moment 
in the prospect of his eight hours of peace ; but he was not actually 
merry. It seemed to him that a man would need to be in 
a very festive mood to eat ginger-snap biscuits with sympathy. 
‘Ginger’ suggested recklessness; ‘Snap’ was a word fitted for 
the use of roysterers. Mr. Mervyn wanted a less flippant biscuit. 
He decisively rejected the next which he picked up. It was 
called ‘The Champion Household.’ A household is prosaic. 
It is a society held together by the arts of cookery and polish. A 
champion household is, it may be supposed, managed by a lady 
from a technical school, one with a highly developed taste for 
bustling drudgery. Mr. Mervyn was in no mood for spiritual 
contact with bustling women. At all times he detested drudgery. 
‘The Citron,’ which came next to his hand, failed to attract him. 
It sounded opulent and eastern. A certain unrecognised asceticism 
of temperament held him back. He was unaccustomed to, 
distrustful of, great luxury. He hesitated over ‘The Naples,’ 
but decided against it. Naples is a beautiful place, but the mention 
of it reminded him of Italian art. He had heard too much about 
Italian art from Mrs. Dann. 
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He drove his hand far into the pile and drew out a packet 
labelled ‘ Oceania.” He put it into his pocket at once. He knew 
that he had hit upon the very kind of biscuit he required. Its 
name was redolent of romance and poetry. It was evidently 
a biscuit designed for the use of sailors, men accustomed to wide, 
unbroken horizons; to long monotonous days; to the gurgling 
and laughing of the summer seas. He called to mind a very 
favourite sonnet about pilgrim ships. He felt that he could eat 
the Oceania biscuit with intellectual as well as physical delight. 
Another packet remained to be chosen. ‘The Corinth’ made but 
a weak appeal tohim. What, after all, is Corinth ? A second-rate 
Greek port doing a small export trade. There is indeed a Latin 
proverb which laments the fact that every man cannot go to Corinth. 
It may be presumed that many men want to go there. They 
would readily buy and joyfully eat biscuits called after the city 
of their dreams. But Mr. Mervyn did not want to go to Corinth. 
He hesitated a moment and then laid the packet down. With 
the next which came to hand he dealt far more promptly. It 
was called ‘ Boston Cream.’ There is, of course, a Boston in 
Lincolnshire ; but Mr. Mervyn felt certain that the biscuit-maker 
was thinking of the more famous city in America. He felt the 
strongest possible shrinking from any more contact with America. 
Mr. Fogarty, noticing his difficulty in choosing, strongly recom- 
mended a packet labelled ‘ Wee Pet.’ There is a touch of sentiment 
about the intimate Scottish ‘Wee’ which slightly repelled Mr. 
Mervyn. But the ‘Pet’ attracted him. He thought of Biddy, 
trotting beyond her speed, to earn praise from Mrs. Dann, praise 
which would certainly be withheld contemptuously. He thought 
of Delia, who had once also been a pet, and climbed upon his 
knees engagingly. She was a pet no longer, but the memory 
of the old days survived. He put the package into his pocket and 
thanked Mr. Fogarty warmly. 

A little beyond the shop stood the police barrack. A constable 
was sunning himself on a bench outside the door. The three 
Ginty boys, who at that hour ought certainly to have been at 
school, were playing in the street. The sergeant himself was not 
visible. Mr. Mervyn crossed the street to avoid the chance of 
speech with the constable, and hurried past as quickly as he could. 
The constable made no effort to stop him. The boys did not 
notice him. He felt that he was safe. Between him and the open 
country there was no house except the presbytery. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THERE are men whose pleasures, rare enough things for all of us, 
are spoiled by untimely reminders of physical infirmity. A twinge 
of rheumatism in a shoulder-blade gives a sudden check to the 
delight of picnicking. A swift stab of gout in a great toe puts an 
abrupt end to the joy of some innocent festivity. Those things 
are the memento mori of life’s feasts, and are disagreeable enough 
in the way they interrupt us. But an active conscience is a much 
more effective murderer of joy. Mr. Mervyn never suffered from 
rheumatism and knew the meaning of the word ‘ gout’ only by vague 
report, but he suffered frequently and acutely from his conscience. 
Just when all seemed to be going well with him, when he had passed 
the dangerous police barrack, when his eight hours lay golden 
before him, his conscience spoke. 

It dared to suggest that he had promised Delia to call on Sergeant 
Ginty. He denied that he had made any such promise, denied 
with emphatic plainness. His conscience, without raising its voice 
or displaying any strong feeling, accused him of Jesuitical evasion. 
We notice here how deeply the spirit of religious prejudice pene- 
trates Irish life. Mr. Mervyn’s was a Protestant conscience. It 
used the word ‘ Jesuitical ’ as a term of reproach. The Jesuits them- 
selves deny that they are more deceitful than other men, and are 
exceedingly indignant at any suggestion that they specialise in the 
kind of lie which can be defended as literally true. Mr. Mervyn, 
who had no strong prejudice against Jesuits, saw his opportu- 
nity. He reproached his conscience with an unfair use of the word 
‘ Jesuitical’; thus carrying the war into the enemy’s country. His 
conscience declined altogether to argue the point with him. Delia, 
it said, certainly understood that he meant to call on Sergeant 
Ginty. Mr. Mervyn argued that this might not be so. He said 
that he could not feel sure that Delia believed that he meant to 
pay the call. His conscience repeated the word ‘ Jesuitical,’ still 
quietly, but with a scornful sneer. Mr. Mervyn retreated. He 
said that if Delia were making a mistake about his intentions she 
had only herself to blame. He had said no word which could be 
construed into a promise. His conscience said ‘ Jesuitical ’ again, 
this time in a most insulting tone. Mr. Mervyn had by this time 
reached the presbytery. He stood still. The reproaches of his 
conscience were more than he could comfortably bear. He thought 
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of turning back and going into the police barrack. His conscience, 
seeing victory within its grasp, began to flatter him. It said that 
he had always been an honourable and self-respecting man, and 
that nothing would have surprised it more than to find him shirking 
an obligation. It spoke in quite a soothing way, and, of course, 
in quite a low tone. It is characteristic of all consciences that 
they get their way more by persistence than by shouting. 

Father Roche, on the other hand, believed in speaking loudly. 
In dealing with recalcitrant parishioners who failed to pay their 
dues at Easter time he seldom had to speak twice, because he 
always spoke very loudly. Catching sight of Mr. Mervyn from one 
of the windows of the presbytery, he spoke to him very loudly indeed, 
so loudly as to drown the murmurings of Mr. Mervyn’s conscience. 

‘I'd be glad,’ he said, ‘ if you could spare a few minutes, for I 
want to talk to you.’ 

Mr. Mervyn crossed the road and took his stand outside the 
window from which Father Roche was speaking. 

‘I don’t want to be making trouble,’ said the priest, ‘ or to be 
going against a lady that’s trying to do the best she can for the 
people of this parish. But what about this play ?’ 

“TI don’t like it,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘I'd be better pleased myself,’ said Father Roche, ‘ if it was 
anything else. It’s not what we’re accustomed to in these parts.’ 

‘It’s a novelty, a complete novelty, and, I must say, very 
objectionable from every point of view.’ 

* At the same time, of course, if there’s money to be made out of 
it—mind you, Mr. Mervyn, I wouldn’t be one for giving out money 
to the people that they haven’t earned. What I say is, let work 
be found for the people and decent wages along with it. If it was 
a bacon factory now that she was proposing to establish among 
no 

‘ But it isn’t.’ 

‘It is not,’ said the priest, ‘ but a play. I'd be sorry to make 
trouble. The world is full enough of that same without bringing 

in more. At the same time——’ 

‘ There’s your bishop,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

* And your own.’ 

Both clergymen sighed. They stood silent for some time, 
paying a tribute of reverent recognition to the authority of the 
episcopate. Father Roche rallied first. 

‘ She’s a good woman,’ he said, ‘ and I’d be slow to do or say 
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what would vex her. But there’s no denying it, Mr. Mervyn, 
the bishop would never stand that play. I’m speaking now about 
my own bishop. As soon as ever I write to him, and it’s what 
I’m bound to do sooner or later-——’ 

Then Mr. Mervyn remembered his philosophy. 

‘ After all,’ he said, ‘ you needn’t write to him yet.’ 

Father Roche had lived even longer than Mr. Mervyn in 
Druminawona. He too had absorbed the spirit of the place. 

‘That’s true,’ he said. ‘ There’s many a thing might happen 
between this and then that could prevent the play from coming 
off. And that would be a pity too, if what she says is true about 
the money it would bring into the place. Tell me this now. Were 
you speaking to Sergeant Ginty yet about the part he’s to take ?’ 

‘I haven’t done so yet.’ 

‘ Maybe you’re thinking of calling at the barrack now ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn’s conscience had been silent for some little time. 
He was beginning to recover from its last attack. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I may call in on my way back. I’m going 
for a long walk now.’ 

‘ It’s well for you,’ said Father Roche. 

He himself could not go for long walks. He was too fat. He 
was inclined to envy those who did. Mr. Mervyn stepped into 
the middle of the road. Father Roche, leaning out of the window, 
wished him good luck warmly. Mr. Mervyn went a few yards on 
his way. Father Roche’s voice reached him again. 

‘ Here’s Miss Delia,’ he said, ‘ coming down through the village 
in the pony phaeton. If you hold on a minute she’ll give you a 
lift to wherever it is you were going.’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked back. Biddy and the phaeton were plainly 
recognisable at the far end of the village. But Father Roche 
had made a mistake. It was not Delia who was coming, but Mrs. 
Dann. Mr. Mervyn hurried on. Father Roche shouted after him. 

‘It’s herself,’ he said, ‘and not Miss Delia. I see her plain 
now, and even if I couldn’t I’d know it could be nobody but her 
by the way she’s making your old pony trot. Will you come back 
now and see what it is she wants? Maybe she’s changed her 
mind about the play.’ 

Mr. Mervyn did not mean to go back if he could help it. He 
even refused to look round. He felt strongly inclined to run. 
But there was a long, straight stretch of road in front of him. 
He had no hope of being able to get out of sight, however fast 
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he might run. All that he hoped was to get so far from the 
presbytery as to be able to pretend to be out of hearing. He 
was not allowed to accomplish even this. Mrs. Dann pulled up 
at the presbytery door, and called after him. Mr. Mervyn heard 
her, but did not look round. Mrs. Dann got out of the phaeton and 
ran after him. She evidently wanted him very much, and since 
it was to be a chase preferred her own top speed to Biddy’s. She 
shouted ‘ Theophilus’ once or twice. But the name is a difficult 
one to articulate while running hard. She fell back again on 
‘Phil.’ Mr. Mervyn gave up all effort to escape and suffered 
himself to be led back to the presbytery door. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said, feebly hopeful, ‘ you’d like me to take Biddy 
back to the rectory while you talk to Father Roche.’ 

‘ She won’t run away much,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘That milk-white 
Arab of yours, Phil, has had pretty well all the running she wants 
for to-day. She won’t object any to being allowed to stand still.’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked anxiously at the pony. She was evidently 
hot and exhausted. He felt very sorry for her and tried to show 
his sympathy by patting her neck. But Biddy retained her self- 
respect. She had exulted in her strength earlier in the day and 
had proclaimed her attachment to Mrs. Dann. She had too much 
pride to fawn upon the old master whom she had despised. Mr. 
Mervyn understood her feeling and pitied her the more. He took 
a packet of biscuits from his pocket and offered her a ‘ Wee Pet.’ 
Biddy turned her head away; but there was a look of softness 
in her eyes. She was touched, though she would not confess it, 
by the offer of a biscuit. 

‘If you will allow me,’ said Father Roche, ‘I'll take the pony 
round to the back of the house where my stable is and give her a 
rub down. She'd be the better of it.’ 

Mr. Mervyn refused to allow this. He suspected that Father 
Roche would stay in the stable once he got there. He shrank 
from a single-handed encounter with Mrs. Dann. A brisk dis- 
cussion followed. It ended in both clergymen going to the stable 
with Biddy. Mrs. Dann went into the house and waited for them 
in the dining-room. 

Biddy was made thoroughly comfortable. All her harness was 
taken off. Her sides and flanks were briskly rubbed with wisps of 
straw. She was put into a stall and given hay to eat. For awhile 
Mr. Mervyn and Father Roche stood and watched her; but they 
both knew that they could not stand and watch her for ever. 
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“I suppose,’ said Mr. Mervyn at last, ‘ we’d better go into the 
house.’ 

“It’s before us anyway,’ said the priest. ‘We may as well be 
doing it now as again.’ 

They crossed the yard together. Then Father Roche stopped. 

‘How would it be,’ he said, ‘if you were to tell her that your 
bishop doesn’t like the notion of that play ?’ 

‘She’d write to him at once,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and then he’d 
write to me to know what it all meant. I should have to write 
back explaining. Then he’d write again asking more questions. 
Then—I’d really much rather my bishop wasn’t dragged into it. 
He always expects me to answer letters.’ 

‘If that’s the kind of man he is,’ said Father Roche sym- 
pathetically, ‘ we’d better let him alone.’ 

‘It would be much better if you put it on your, bishop.’ 

‘She wouldn’t care a thraneen for any objections my bishop 
might make,’ said Father Roche. ‘ Why should she? Isn’t she 
a Protestant? All that would come of writing to my bishop 
would be trouble for me. I'll have that same whatever way it goes, 
but I’d rather it didn’t come to me through her writing to the 
bishop. But tell me this now, Mr. Mervyn? Has she ne’er a 
bishop of her own? We might write to him.’ 

“No, she basn’t. You don’t understand perhaps, but as well 
as I can make out she’s a Baptist, a particularly advanced kind of 
Protestant, that doesn’t respect bishops in the least.’ 

“If that’s so,’ said Father Roche, ‘ we may as well go in and 
face her. It’s a mortal pity,’ he added querulously, ‘that she’s 
so dead set on a play. What ails her that she won’t content her- 
self with a pilgrimage? There wouldn’t be a word said against that. 
Aud if it didn’t bring as much money into the place it would bring 
some.” 

They found Mrs. Dann seated at the dining-room table. She 
had a sheet of telegraph-forms in front of her and was writing busily. 
She had already filled four sheets with what seemed an inordinately 
long message. 

‘I’m getting off another cable to Bobby Sebright,’ she said. 
“He’s a smart young man, but it won’t do any harm to keep him 
on the jump.’ 

‘About this play, now,’ said Father Roche. ‘I’ve been 
thinking——’ 

Mrs. Dann rose and shook his hand heartily. 
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“I like you,’ she said, ‘ you’re the kind of man it’s a pleasure 
to do business with. There’s no trembling on the brink with you. 
You plunge right in.’ 

‘What I was going to say——,,’ said the priest. 

“You get plumb down into the azure depths first dive,’ said 
Mrs. Dann. ‘ You see that there’s money in the idea and you 
waste no time about getting it out.’ 

Father Roche was greatly flattered by this unexpected com- 
pliment. He felt a delicacy about pressing his point of view 
upon a lady who had spoken so handsomely of him. Mr. Mervyn 
came to his assistance. 

‘Since we were talking together yesterday,’ he said, ‘it has 
occurred to Father Roche——’ 

‘Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘that amphitheatre of Delia’s is the 
cunningest romantic gorge in the universe. You can’t think. 
Outside the works of the late Samuel T. Coleridge there’s nothing 
equal toit. I don’t deny that he had better fittings in his immortal 
“Kubla Khan,” but that was a work of imagination. Delia’s 
amphitheatre is cold fact.’ 

‘What Father Roche wants to say,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘is that 
he’d like to consult his bishop before all the details are settled.’ 

‘And Mr. Mervyn was telling me,’ said Father Roche, ‘ that 
his bishop will be wanting a say in the matter. He’s backward 
about mentioning it, but he told me so this minute.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ I’m not powerful struck with bishops 
as aids to religion. Seems to me they’re kind of superfluous. But 
I don’t undervalue them any when it comes to patronising popular 
entertainments. The general public likes to have a reliable certi- 
ficate that the show is high-toned and suitable for family use. 
When it sees the names of a couple of bishops figuring in the list 
of promoters it brings its wife and family along right away.’ 

‘It could be,’ said Father Roche, ‘ that the two bishops we’re 
thinking about presently ; 

He hesitated. Mr. Mervyn expressed part of his meaning for 
him. 

‘Father Roche,’ he said, ‘is afraid that his bishop will object 
to the play.’ 

Father Roche saw no reason why his bishop should be the only 
one reproached. 

‘Mr. Mervyn’s bishop won’t like it,’ he said. 
‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ you'll just have to step in and per- 
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suade them. Bishops are reckoned to be the incorruptiblest kind 
of men there are, but we could offer a percentage——’ 

‘The idea of a Miracle Play will be new to them,’ said Father 
Roche. ‘It’s not to be expected that either the one or the other 
of them will take to it. I wouldn’t say but they might have liked 
it well enough one time, but they’re getting to be old men now. 
I’d say that ours is a good bit over sixty, and Mr. Mervyn’s is more.’ 

‘If they won’t come in,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ we'll have to get 
others. They’re not the only two bishops in these islands. There 
must be some of them with sense.’ 

Mr. Mervyn and Father Roche looked at each other helplessly. 
There seemed no possibility of further protest. Mrs. Dann dis- 
missed the subject of the bishops. It had never really interested 
her. 

‘ Druminawona’s not progressive,’ she went on. ‘ It’s reminis- 
cent of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Mayflower in its way of getting 
about. I don’t make any complaint about that. It’s part of the 
charm, and we’ll boom it for all it’s worth. But how to get the 
public out to that amphitheatre is a problem. Id have an electric 
plant laid down and a proper service of cars running right out from 
the village; but you’d kick against that, Phil. And you’d be 
quite right. Any kind of street car would destroy the flavour 
of the place.’ 

‘It couldn’t be done any way,’ said Father Roche gloomily, 
‘ without you got in strangers to work the cars, and that’s what the 
people of this parish wouldn’t stand.’ 

‘That amphitheatre,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is pretty near three 
miles from the village, and it’s not just the sort of place a stranger 
would walk right up to. There’s a good deal of the modest spring 
violet about it. It hides its head among the leaves. That’s quite 
right. I’m not proposing to erect sky-signs. They'd spoil the tout 
ensemble, and you’d just boil over, Phil. Same time we’ve got to 
see that folks get there.’ 

‘There’s many a one,’ said Father Roche, ‘ would be glad to 
earn’ a shilling by showing the way to anybody that might be 
asking it.’ 

‘ We'll have a properly organised corps of guides!’ said Mrs. 
Dann, ‘ with brass badges strapped on their arms above the elbow 
and a printed list of tariffs to show the visitor. That’ll show that 
we don’t mean to swindle. There’s nothing the travelling public 
hates worse than any kind of unauthorised robbery. The news of 
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it gets about and nobody goes near the place where it is 
practised.’ 

The prospect of an enormous number of shillings to be earned 
in this simple way greatly encouraged Father Roche. He began 
to feel quite hopefully about the enterprise. 

‘There’s them,’ he said, ‘that won’t care about walking the 
three miles, more particularly if the day should happen to be hot. 
How would it be now if we got down some of those motor-cars 
from Dublin? I know a few steady lads about the place that 
would learn to drive them well enough if there was a man got for 
a week to teach them.’ 

‘ You’d be mad if we did that, Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ It won’t 
do, Father Roche. We've got to preserve the unsophisticated 
nature of the locality. We can’t afford to diminish the poetic 
refinement of Druminawona one cent. I give in that the question 
of transport held me up for a bit, but I’ve found a way out.’ 

‘There’s only four side-cars in the place,’ said Father Roche, 
‘counting my own, and the shafts of one of them is broke. So if 
it’s them you have in your mind 

‘The jaunting car,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is vour national vehicle, 
and of course it’s got to be there in considerable numbers. We'll 
get a couple of dozen down from Dublin. The public would feel 
they’d been swindled if there weren’t jaunting cars on view.’ 

‘I’m not sure,’ said Father Roche, ‘ would there be that number 
of horses about the place. It isn’t every horse you could put under 
a side-car. There’s fillies, of course, long-tailed fillies running 
about the bogs. But even if they would be able to draw a car 
after them—and that’s what they wouldn’t be fit for on account 
of being half starved—you daren’t put a strap on one of them. 
They'd have everything before and behind them kicked to smithers.’ 

‘What I’m figuring on,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is donkeys.’ 

‘ Asses,’ said Father Roche, ‘is plenty any way. There isn’t 
a man between this and the city of Galway but has one or more ; 
and there’s others loose about the roads, that you’d be hard set to 
find owners for.’ 

‘We'll round them up,’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘But they won’t be able to draw cars,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
‘They’re not big enough.’ 

‘My notion,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is to invite the public to ride. 
As I was going along behind that white charger of yours, Phil, 
trying to find the way to Delia’s amphitheatre, I met a whole 
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procession of people coming along on donkeys. I can’t say I 
admired much the way they ride. Seems to me that sitting on 
the butt of the quadruped’s tail isn’t safe. The first man I saw, 
I made dead sure he’d be left standing in the road with the animal 
gone right away from between his legs.’ 

‘That never happens,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘I guess the donkey’s trained to go quietly,’ said Mrs. Dann, 
‘and not let his hind-legs fold up under him. Anyway that kind of 
riding is novel, and a novelty will take on with the general public. 
There isn’t one man in ten in the British Isles, and there isn’t one 
in a hundred on the other side of the Atlantic that ever sat on the 
exact spot where the tail is hitched on to the donkey. The people 
that are mad after local colour—and that’s the biggest part of any 
crowd—will just make a grab at those donkeys. We'll be able to 
charge what we like for rides, and Father Roche says that donkeys 
can be had for nothing, so there'll be a hundred per cent. profit.’ 

‘I wouldn’t undertake that,’ said Father Roche. ‘ There’s 
many a thing besides asses that you wouldn’t think anybody owned 
until the time comes when somebody else’d be looking for it. You’d 
be surprised, so you would, at the number of people that’ll come 
to you laying the claim to that same ass the minute it gets out 
that there’s a shilling to be earned by him. There was a fellow 
came down here one time, a shabby-looking spalpeen of a man, who 
was asking questions. Nobody would be bothered answering him, 
nor there was no notice took of him either good or bad barring that 
everybody got out of his way when they seen him coming down the 
road. Until one day he let it out that he was sent down by the 
Government to make a list of the people that might be in need of 
seed potatoes, the same to be given out free. Well you never saw 
such a change in the way a man was treated. There wasn’t a 
question he’d ask but the people would be tumbling over one 
another who’d get the biggest lie told so as to satisfy him. There 
wasn’t one but said they’d known his father or his mother in the 
old days, and there was some that made out he was a cousin of their 
own. I’m telling you this now so as you'll see for yourself what 
will happen about the asses as soon as ever it gets out that there’s 
money to be earned by them.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘if that’s the way of it we'll have to 
pay, but it won’t matter so long as we secure the animals.’ 

“In the latter end,’ said Father Roche sadly, ‘that fellow left, 
and there never was a word more about the seed potatoes. They 
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were telling me after, one day I was up in Galway, that it was a 
newspaper man he was from America, and had no more to do with 
the Government than I had.’ 

‘ Bobby Sebright,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ will——’ 

‘It couldn’t be done twice,’ said Father Roche. ‘ And what’s 
more, I wouldn’t be a party to it. The poor people of this 
parish——’ 

* All I meant to say,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is that Bobby Sebright 
probably knows that man.’ 

‘He'd better not say so, then, when he comes here, for there’s 
a strong feeling in the neighbourhood among those that were 
taken in, and that’s the most of the people.’ 

‘Don’t you fret any about Bobby Sebright,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
‘That young man is as well able to take care of himself as any 
one I know. Say, Phil, have you reconciled that police-sergeant 
of yours to the part of Pontius Pilate 2’ 

‘I haven’t done anything about it yet,’ said Mr. Mervyn feebly. 
‘I—I intended to see him to-day.’ 

‘Your groom,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ was telling me this morning 
that the policeman’s riled. But if you tell him about Father 
Roche and the bottle of mineral water-——’ 

‘ What’s this ?’ said Father Roche. 

‘Wasn’t Phil telling you? That sacred spring of yours is 
going to come in useful. I was thinking the matter over. Seemed 
a pity to waste it. Nathan P. Dann used to say that the big profits 
in any business were made out of the by-products, and that half 
the smashes in the commercial world came through neglecting 
them. Now we’re not going to neglect anything worth a cent, 
and as I figure it out there’s quite a considerable sum to be made 
on bottling the water of your sacred spring.’ 

‘The people wouldn’t stand it,’ said Father Roche. ‘They’ve 
a great respect for that Holy Well.’ 

‘ When they see your portrait on the labels of the bottles,’ said 
Mrs. Dann, ‘ they’ll be reconciled.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Father Roche slowly, ‘ whether I’m taking 
your meaning right ; but if you’re thinking of selling any kind of 
soda-water by means of my picture I tell you plain and straight 
it can’t be done. I don’t know how it may be where you come 
from, but in this country the people have some kind of respect for 
their clergy.’ 

He glared quite fiercely at Mrs. Dann while he spoke. She 
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seemed very little impressed by his anger. Mr. Mervyn, on the 
other hand, felt acutely uncomfortable. He moved sideways to- 
wards the door. It seemed to him that he might, if he were very 
fortunate, be able to escape. 

‘You're getting riled,’ said Mrs. Dann to Father Roche, ‘ but 
there’s no real necessity. As far as respect for the clergy is 
concerned . 

‘What you propose,’ said Father Roche sternly, ‘is an insult 
to the priests of Ireland.’ 

Mr. Mervyn slipped out of the door. In the passage, being 
comparatively safe, he paused to listen. 

‘The green Chartreuse monks,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ aren’t above 
advertising their liqueur with their own name, and I’ve always 
reckoned that a monk is away up three flights or more above an 
ordinary parish priest in the matter of holiness. The Benedictines 
do the same thing. They’re business men, and it doesn’t seem to 
interfere with their being saints.’ 

‘The monks may do what they like,’ said Father Roche, ‘ but 
T’ll not have my picture on a soda-water bottle.’ 

Mr. Mervyn went softly down the passage. He reached the 
hall door and then the street. Neither Mrs. Dann nor Father 
Roche noticed his departure. As he passed the window he heard 
Mrs. Dann’s voice slightly raised in expostulation. 

‘The stuff those monks sell,’ she said, ‘is reckoned highly 
dangerous by the religious world. In one of the dry States on our 
side it wouldn’t be allowed for sale. What you’re going to do——’ 

‘T’m not,’ said Father Roche. 

“Is to persuade the public to drink good plain water, and you 
stand to become a hero of the Temperance Cause.’ 

‘Tl not do it,’ said Father Roche sulkily. 

Mr. Mervyn walked quickly away. He felt his two packets of 
biscuits in his pocket. He had wasted some time at the presbytery, 
but he still had a long day before him. 





(To be continued.) 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI 
IN 1857. 


BY COL. SIR EDWARD T. THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B. 


IT. 


On July 26 we had received no letters for six weeks, all having 
been stopped or lost, and we were still waiting for reinforcements. 
The enemy continued to make attacks on our position three or 
four times a week. Their average losses on each occasion amounted 
to some three hundred or four hundred men killed or wounded. 
Our position at this time was thoroughly entrenched on all sides 
and perfectly secure from the enemy’s attacks. At this time we 
had been seven weeks in front of the city with a force of about 
three thousand men, and had to repulse the enemy’s sorties, 
which were sometimes made with a force of about ten or twelve 
thousand men. One of the greatest discomforts at this period 
of the siege was the great plague of flies. On picquet duty the 
officers amused themselves by making labyrinths with sugar and 
water on paper, a little gunpowder being also sprinkled on the paper. 
When the flies accumulated into a black mass the powder was 
ignited and the flies were then got rid of, but only for a short time, 
after which they would collect as thickly as before. 

It was usual to watch the enemy’s sorties from the batteries 
on the ridge. They sometimes occupied an hour in issuing from 
the city—cavalry, artillery, and infantry. The ground between 
the ridge and the city was very favourable for the enemy, being 
covered with rocks, trees, and bushes, from behind which they 
were able to pick off our men. 

It may be remembered that the siege took place during the 
rainy season, so that the troops were continually drenched. The 
engineer officers had to take parties of unarmed coolies out at dusk, 
and to work between the ridge and the city, their work usually 
consisting of felling trees and bushes and clearing the ground in 
front of the picquets. Attacked by the enemy in the darkness 
and rain, it was really wonderful how patiently these poor coolies 
bore their sufferings, and their conduct was a matter of universal 
admiration. All the troops suffered alike. The officers received 
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a daily tot or ration of rum like the men. Many of us carried a 
soda-water bottle, containing the rum ration, into the trenches, 
and I attribute having survived the exposure and wet at this time 
in a great measure to this cause. 

Many of us suffered from dysentery, and cholera had now begun 
its dire work. The Commander of the Delhi Field Force, Sir 
Henry Barnard, was seized with cholera on July 5, and died in 
a few hours. All the officers who were not on duty at the time 
attended his funeral. Our uniforms were in rags, and we were 
glad to purchase articles of uniform or clothing of any kind at the 
sale of the effects of officers who had been killed or died. These 
sales took place almost daily ; a bottle of beer sold for 4 or 5 rupees, 
and a bottle of brandy for 20 rupees. I dined at the Staff Mess 
on the evening of June 17, after an attack which had been made 
on the enemy’s battery at the Hed Gurh, under command of Major 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Tombs. 

Captain A. Taylor was at this time second-in-command of the 
engineers. He seemed to have a charmed life. It was his habit 
to go about alone, sometimes mounted, but more frequently on 
foot, between the ridge and the city, reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position, and he seemed to have the faculty of dispensing with 
sleep. On several occasions he succeeded in penetrating, alone, 
and in daylight, through the enemy’s outposts, to study the ground 
on which our operations would have to be conducted. Captain 
Greensill, H.M. 24th Regiment, who was attached to the Engineer 
Brigade as an assistant engineer, was shot dead by one of 
our picquets at night, being mistaken for one of the enemy. On 
July 9 the enemy’s cavalry broke into our camp and cut up several 
grass-cutters whom they happened to meet. The morning was very 
dark and misty, and they were at first mistaken by our own men. 

On this occasion Major Tombs saved the life of his subaltern 
officer, Lieutenant Hills (now Lieutenant-General Sir James 
Hills Johnes, G.C.B.). Hills, who had charged into the mass of 
the enemy’s troopers, after desperate combats with several of the 
sowars, received a very severe sabre wound and would have been 
killed had it not been for Major Tombs, who on hearing the firing 
rushed from his tent and shot two of Hills’s assailants. Both 
officers were awarded the V.C. 

The moment that Hills saw the enemy he shouted ‘ Action front,’ 
and in the hope of giving his men time to load and fire a round of 
grape he gallantly charged the head of the column single-handed, 
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cut down the leading man, struck the second, and was then ridden 
down himself. It had been raining heavily, and Hills wore his cloak, 
which probably saved his life, as it was cut through in several places. 

As soon as the body of the enemy had passed on, Hills, extricating 
himself from his horse, got up and searched for his sword, which 
he had lost in the mélée. He had just found it when he was attacked 
by three men, two of whom were mounted ; he fired at and wounded 
the first man, then caught the lance of the second in his left hand 
and ran him through the body with his sword. The first assailant 
coming on again, Hills cut him down, on which he was attacked 
by the third man on foot. Hills fell in the struggle, and would 
have been killed if Tombs, who had rushed out to the picquet, 
had not come to his rescue. 

The route by which the troops marched from the camp to the 
ridge before arriving at the latter was much exposed to fire from 
the enemy’s shot and shell throughout the siege. The shot fired 
from the city which missed the batteries on the ridge just cleared 
the top of the ridge and fell in the valley beyond. Dead camels, 
horses, and bullocks lay in every direction in this valley, and the 
stench was almost unbearable. Lieutenant Edward Jones, of 
the engineers, while engaged in superintending the construction 
of a breast-work, was struck by a round shot on the left leg, the 
shot also carrying away the calf of his right leg. His left leg 
was amputated immediately, and for two days he went on well. 
I saw him on the afternoon of the day on which he was wounded, 
and he seemed in good spirits and spoke cheerfully. He was 
lying on a small camp bed in the hospital tent. On the third day 
after he was struck he was seized with fever, and died on the 
fourth day. The swarm of flies that invaded every part of the 
camp, and especially the hospital tents, greatly aggravated the 
suffering of the wounded. 

It now began to be understood in the camp that the mutineers 
had broken out into mutiny some days before the time decided upon 
by the confederation, at the head of whom was the Moolvie of 
Fyzabad. This is also the view taken by Colonel Malleson in his 
history of the Indian Mutiny, and he states that the date fixed upon 
was May 31. The punishment at Meerut of the eighty-nine troopers 
of the 3rd Light Cavalry, who were sentenced by a court-martial 
to periods of imprisonment varying from six to ten years for refusing 
to take the greased cartridges, precipitated the mutiny. In a letter 
written from Delhi on July 26, 1857, I find that even as early as that 
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time it was commonly reported that out of seventy-four regiments 
of infantry in Bengal it was believed that only five remained 
staunch. We heard at this time that the Europeans at Agra had 
been compelled to retire into the fort, and we also heard of the 
capitulation of Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, and the subsequent 
massacre of all the Europeans at that station with the exception of 
Lieutenants Mowbray, Thompson, and Delafosse, and two privates, 
who escaped after undergoing wonderful adventures and sufferings. 
It was frequently believed, and stated by officers and men, at this 
period of the siege, that death would be preferable to falling into the 
hands of the rebels. 

There were present at the siege two officers, who both rose to 
be commanders-in-chief in India, Lieutenant Roberts (afterwards 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar) and Sir Donald 
Stewart, G.C.B. Lord Roberts was deputy-assistant quartermaster- 
general of artillery during the siege, was wounded on July 14, and 
had his horse shot under him on September 14. 

It may not be out of place here to recall the act of gallantry for 
which Lieutenant Roberts was awarded the V.C. at Khodagunje a 
few months afterwards. 

At the close of a pursuit which had continued for nearly five 
miles a body of mutineers had been overtaken who faced about and 
fired into the squadron at close quarters. Roberts saw Young- 
husband fall, but could not go to his assistance, as at that moment 
one of his sowars was in dire peril from a sepoy who was attacking 
him with his fixed bayonet, and had he not helped the man and 
disposed of his opponent he must have been killed. Roberts then 
descried a sepoy making off with a standard and rode after the rebels 
and overtook them, and while wrenching the staff out of the hands 
of one of them, whom he cut down, was nearly killed by another man 
who put his musket close to his body, but the weapon fortunately 
missed fire, and he carried off the standard. 

Sir Donald Stewart commanded the Volunteers serving in the 
Allygurh District in May and June 1857, and, all communications 
with the upper provinces having been cut off, he volunteered to 
carry dispatches from the governor of the North-West Provinces to 
the officer commanding at Delhi. On arriving at the camp he was 
appointed deputy-assistant adjutant-general of the Field Force, and 
served throughout the siege, and afterwards as assistant adjutant- 
general at the siege and capture of Lucknow, and in Rohilcund. 
Among other distinguished officers who were present at the 
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siege were General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., Governor of Queens- 
land, who was adjutant-general after the death of Colonel Chester, 
killed at the battle of Badle-ka-Serai; General Sir Charles Reid, 
G.C.B., who commanded all the advanced posts on the right of the 
Delhi ridge, including Hindoo Rao’s, the key of the position, during 
which twenty-six separate attacks were made, and also a column 
on June 17 for the attack of Kissengunge, and the fourth column of 
assault on September 14, being severely wounded on that occasion ; 
General Sir D. M. Probyn, G.C.B., V.C.,1 who commanded the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry; General Sir John Watson, G.C.B., V.C.; 
Colonels Waterfield, Sconce, and Cantor, the latter of whom was 
selected as one of the subalterns of the ladder parties at the assault ; 
and many others. : 

My diary marks July 29 as the fiftieth day of the siege. The 
drainage of the camp and of the whole position was improved, and 
the ground in front of the centre battery cut away to enable the 
guns to fire on the ground 300 yards in their front. These and 
works of a similar nature were continued without intermission 
during the month of August. 

At dawn on August 12 a column consisting of 1,150 infantry, with 
cavalry and six guns in support, moved down to Ludlow Castle 
to capture the two field guns which had been annoying us from the 
front of the stable of Metcalfe’s house. The operation was success- 
ful, four light guns being seized on the road by Ludlow Castle, many 
of the gunners being bayonetted, and considerable loss inflicted on 
the enemy. Our loss was nineteen killed and ninety wounded. 
Lieutenant Sheriff, 2nd Fusiliers, was wounded mortally ; Brigadier 
Showers and Major Coke, severely ; Lieutenant Owen, Ist Fusiliers, 
and the orderly officer to Brigadier Showers, slightly. 

On August 25, Brigadier-General Nicholson, with a force 
consisting of about 2,200 men of all ranks, and twelve guns, started 
at 4 a.M. to meet a body of the enemy, which, it was understood, had 
left the city on the previous day for Nujufgurh, with a view of 
coming upon our rear. In the evening he came upon them posted 
in strength near the village of Nujufgurh, and drove them from it 
with small loss, taking thirteen guns. Several men from Coke’s 
Corps and the 61st were wounded in an attack on another village, 
in which the enemy had taken refuge, and which was walled and 
difficult of access. Here Lieutenant Lumsden, acting commandant 


1 Captain Probyn afterwards greatly distinguished himself. On October 10 
he got separated from his men and was for some time surrounded by the enemy, 
two of whom he slew. In another charge he captured a standard. 
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of the corps, a most excellent officer, was, unfortunately, killed, and 
also Lieutenant Gabbett of the 61st, and Lieutenant Elkington of 
the same regiment. The rebels left all their camp equipment 
behind them. Lieutenant Geneste and thirty sappers destroyed the 
Nujufgurh Bridge after the action, though still under a heavy fire. 

On the afternoon of the 26th the rebels attacked our right, 
bringing out six guns. Apparently they supposed that the main 
body of our troops had gone out with Nicholson’s column. About 
fifty sowars rashly charged up to within fifty yards of Salkeld’s 
Battery, where many paid the penalty of their rashness with their 
lives. Our casualties were twelve in this affair. General Nicholson’s 
column returned at dusk. 

On the 27th a battery for six light guns was marked out in the 
Pagoda left trench. The enemy fired a good deal at our working 
parties, but without doing any harm, and our batteries sustained 
their fires. 

On August 30, Lieutenant Warrand (afterwards Major-General, 
retired list), the field engineer on duty, was dangerously wounded by 
a fragment of shell while laying out an embrasure. His arm was 
amputated close to the shoulder. 

On September 1, a shell fired from the other side of the river, 
bursting in the Metcalfe stable, killed and wounded nine men, these 
being the first casualties that had occurred from this battery. 

On the nights of September 3 and 4, Lieutenant Tennant (now 
Lieutenant-General, C.I.E.) was sent down to construct a battery for 
two light guns on the right of the 6-gun battery, to fire across the 
front of the Sammy House, but the fire was too hot to enable any 
work to be done. A road for light guns was, however, made to the 
6-gun battery. A magazine was commenced for the 6-gun battery. 

The siege guns arrived on September 5; the remainder of the 
60th Rifles ; and the Jummoo contingent, led by Richard Lawrence, 
on the 8th. All was now ready for the breaching of the city walls 
and the subsequent assault. 

In anticipation of the siege, means had been taken to store the 
engineer park with all the materials and tools required during the 
operations. The arrival of the siege train having placed the artillery 
in an equally satisfactory condition, ground was broken as soon 
after its arrival as possible, being on the night of September 7, 1857. 

The project of attack submitted by the Chief Engineer to the 
Major-General commanding, and honoured with his sanction, 
provided for a concentrated rapid and vigorous attack on the 
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front of the place included between the Water or Moree and Cash- 
mere bastions, provision being made at the same time for silencing 
all important flanking fire, whether of artillery or musketry, that 
could be brought to bear on the lines of advance to be taken by 
the assaulting columns. Due care was also taken to protect the 
exposed right flank of the trenches from sorties. The left was 
secured by being rested on the river, and by the occupation of the 
Koodsea Bagh, a. very strong post in front. 

The best information procurable indicated that on the front 
of attack the fire of some twenty-five to thirty pieces would have 
to be subdued. To effect this fifty-four siege guns were available. 

Captain Taylor, as has been before mentioned, succeeded on 
several occasions in penetrating alone through the enemy’s out- 
posts for the purpose of studying the ground, and on the general 
information so obtained, and his own knowledge of the locality, 
Major Baird Smith prepared the project of the attack. On the 
evening of September 6 the project was formally considered by 
General Wilson. General Nicholson volunteered to accompany 
Taylor to see the ground and the points selected for the batteries. 
It was now dark, and they did not know the strength or disposition 
of the rebels. They went to some of the places of most importance, 
and found them unoccupied. Nicholson was satisfied, and reported ' 
what he had seen to General Wilson, who then gave his sanction 
to the Chief Engineer’s proposals. 

The plan of attack consisted, in principle, in establishing on the 
front of the fortification selected an artillery fire so much more 
powerful than that of the enemy on the same front that the result 
must be to silence his guns and crusb his works. The Chief Engineer 
had good information that on the front between the river and the 
Cashmere Bastion not more than thirty heavy guns could be brought 
to bear upon our approaches. So arrangements were made for 
placing fifty-six pieces of siege ordnance, of various calibres, 
against this front, and in about four days the whole opened with 
terrible effect. Two excellent breaches were made in the walls 
within forty-eight hours; the cover for the enemy’s infantry was 
at the same time utterly swept away; an incessant storm of shot 
and shell poured into the place, and on September 14 all was ready 
for the final assault, which was accordingly given with brilliant 
success. 

On September 7 General Wilson issued an address to the troops, 
complimenting them upon their past conduct, warning them that 
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the hardest part of their task was now about to begin, but assuring 
them that if they maintained their discipline they could not fail to 
succeed, and bidding them spare women and children, but give 
no quarter to mutineers. 

About the same time the last reinforcements arrived from the 
Punjab. 

The officers and men were regularly practised in the loading 
and unloading of the siege materials on camels, and every vicissitude 
that would be likely to occur was duly provided for. It was 
necessary that the attack should be directed against the northern 
face, represented by the Moree, Cashmere, and Water Bastions, with 
the curtain wall between them. The evening of the 7th was fixed 
for the commencement of the tracing of the assailing batteries. 
Under the orders of Lieutenant W. Greathed, I was told off to 
assist in the tracing out of No. 2 Battery. This battery was 
situated in front of Ludlow Castle, 500 yards distant from the 
Cashmere Gate. It was designed with the object of silencing the 
fire from the Cashmere Bastion, to dismantle the parapets of the 
walls to the right and left which gave cover to the defenders, and 
to open a breach to the stormers. If I remember rightly,.about 
1,400 camels were employed to carry the fascines and other siege 
materials. The camels were quietly loaded, and the working 
parties marched off at dusk on the evening of the 7th. 

For about a fortnight previous to the commencement of the 
siege batteries, large working parties were sent out to cut the trees 
and bushes near the sites proposed for the batteries, and from 
letters written at this period I find that, of all the duties during 
the siege, the supervision of these parties was the most arduous. 
The men were at work from dusk to dawn, groping and stumbling 
about in the long, rank jungle, wet through with the rain and 
dew, and frequently attacked by the enemy. 

On the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th the batteries were completed. 
These were of great size, built up to the soles of the embrasures 
with fascines! 1,500 camels were employed nightly in carrying 
down the fascines. 

Everyone expected that the attention of the enemy would be 
attracted on the first night to the grunting and noise of the camels, 
but, strange to say, the animals were unusually quiet. Strange, 
also, though it may seem, the enemy fired very little on the batteries 
which were under construction, although a heavy fire was concen- 
trated upon them after they were completed and had opened 
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fire. Almost all the engineer officers present and fit for duty were 
on duty for three nights continuously at this period. 

On the 12th the batteries opened fire, and the first salvo carried 
away a large portion of the wall of the Cashmere Bastion. No. 1 
Battery consisted of five 18-pounders, one 8-inch howitzer, four 
24-pounders. No. 2 Battery was placed in front of Ludlow Castle, 
and consisted of two 18-pounders, nine 24-pounders, and seven 
8-inch howitzers. A battery of six 9-pounders and two 24-pounders, 
under Major Remington, had been placed below Hindoo Rao’s 
house so as to play on the Moree Bastion. No. 1 Battery, which 
was within 700 yards of the walls, was planted in advance of this. 
Four guns of this battery were directed against the Cashmere 
Bastion, and six against the Moree Bastion. The batteries in this 
position were under the command of Major Brind. 

There was also a battery of ten mortars under Major Tombs, 
and another battery at the Custom House under Major Scott. 
During the construction of the former battery, a rocket fired from 
the Moree Bastion ricochetted among the coolies employed in 
the battery, killing thirteen. Their comrades laid the bodies in 
a row, and went on with their work as before. 

To reach the battery in the Custom House was a matter of 
great danger owing to the continual storm of bullets fired from 
the Water Bastion. I remember looking up at the trees and 
seeing the leaves falling from the hail of bullets. 

From the 9th to the 14th, the morning of the assault, the pound- 
ing went on day and night from about fifty guns and mortars. 
The Moree Bastion was soon silenced, and the line of parapet which 
sheltered the sharpshooters was stripped. The Cashmere Bastion 
was silenced in ten minutes after the Ludlow batteries opened 
upon it. 

There were seventy casualties in the trenches on the first day 
of the opening of the siege batteries. In a letter from the chief 
engineer to Major Brind, commanding the artillery, the former 
wrote : 


‘No. 1 Battery was unquestionably the key of the attack, and 
on its success depended the opening of Delhi to our assaulting 
columns. The progress of the other batteries depended essentially 
on its efficiency, and but for your moral courage, clear perception, 
and unwavering resolution in arming and working it in spite of 
all obstacles, consequences would have followed causing the greatest 
embarrassment.’ 
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The fire from the left section of No. 1 Battery had been steadily 
directed against the Cashmere Bastion, when about noon on the 10th 
the half-battery caught fire from the constant discharge of the 
guns. The rebels at once directed on the burning battery every 
gun they could command, and it was only saved by the gallantry 
of Lieutenant Lockhart, who was on duty at the battery with two 
companies of the 2nd Goorkhas. Calling for volunteers, this 
officer jumped on the parapet, followed by six or seven Goorkhas, 
and, taking the sand-bags from the top, they smothered the fire 
with the sand. Two of the Goorkhas were shot dead, and Lockhart 
was shot through the jaw, but by great exertions the survivors 
succeeded in extinguishing the fire. 

On the 11th the mortar battery opened fire, and Scott’s heavy 
battery was unmasked. 

An hour before noon on the 12th, No. 3 Battery, on the left, 
was unmasked. It was situated in the old Custom House, and 
was constructed to a great extent of sand-bags. It was here that 
Major Fagan, of the Bengai Artillery, was killed on the afternoon 
of the 13th. I entered the battery a few minutes after this sad 
event. The Major’s helmet, with the fatal hole through it, was 
lying in the battery. 

On September 10, Private Divane, 60th Rifles, distinguished 
himself by leading a successful charge, and on September 13 Bugler 
Sutton was one of the party which reconnoitred the breach. The 
bugler had previously, on August 2, when the enemy were 
attacking in force, rushed forward and killed a bugler who was in 
the act of sounding. Both of these men obtained the Victoria Cross. 

In the Water Bastion the fire from the heavy guns at the 
Custom House, at 160 yards, played with fearful effect, the guns 
were dismounted and smashed, and the breach opened; while 
under the play of Tombs’ mortars the curtain was literally stripped. 
The losses of the British from the enfilading fire of the enemy were 
very heavy, but the assault was no longer to be delayed, and on 
the night of the 13th the order was issued for the assault to take 
place at daybreak on the following morning. 

The dangerous duty of examining the breaches was performed by 
three engineer officers, Lieutenants Medley,’ Lang,” and Greathed.3 


1 Lieutenant-General Medley entered the service in 1847, and died in 1886. 

2 Colonel Lang, C.B., R.E., formerly Head of the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Roorkee. 

% Major-General W.W. Greathed, C.B., died December 1878, 
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Medley and Lang crept out and reached the edge of the ditch un- 
discovered, descended into it, and although they saw the enemy 
was on the alert they carefully examined the breach. A volley 
was fired at them, but they returned unhurt, and reported the 
breach practicable. A similar report was received of the breach 
in the Water Bastion. 

I was on duty in the Custom House Battery on the night of 
the 13th, and about midnight received an order to return at once to 
the camp, and to join the reserve columns under Brigadier Longfield, 
Lieutenant David Ward being also told off to this column. The 
engineer officers were told off to the several attacking columns 
by seniority. 

There were to be four columns of attack, with a reserve; the 
first was to storm the breach in the Cashmere Bastion, the second 
that in the Water Bastion, the third to enter by the Cashmere 
Gate when blown in by the Engineers, and the fourth on the 
extreme right to clear the Kissengunge suburb and then enter by 
the Lahore Gate, while the reserve was to follow in the wake of 
the first three columns, and throw in supports when necessary. 

The columns consisted of— 


No. 1.—Under General Nicholson, 1,000 men. 

No. 2.—Under Brigadier-General Jones, 61st Regiment, 800 men. 

No. 3.—Under Colonel Campbell, 52nd Light Infantry, 1,000 men. 

No. 4.—Under Major Reid, commanding Sirmoor Battalion, 
780 men. 

Reserve.—Under Brigadier-General Longfield, 1,200 men. 


After being told off to the different columns, the officers joined 
the storming-parties, and marched with the column to their re- 
spective posts. I remember that on arriving with the reserve 
column at Ludlow Castle it was just daylight. The guns from 
the batteries, which had kept up a heavy fire during the night, 
suddenly ceased, and for a few minutes there was a lull in the 
firing, and an unusual stillness seemed to prevail. This was 
suddenly ceased by a loud explosion from the Cashmere Gate 
and by a fierce rattle of musketry from the different columns of 
assault. As the accounts of the blowing in of the Cashmere Gate 
by the party under Lieutenants Home and Salkeld have varied in 
some slight particulars, I will merely in this narrative extract from 
a letter written immediately after the siege. 

It was just daylight when the third column halted at a turn 
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in the road which concealed them from view of the walls, but 
close to the Cashmere Gate. Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, 
of the Engineers, and Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith, 
and four sappers, with Havildar Madho and Bugler Hawthorn, 
H.M. 52nd Regiment, advanced from the column up to the gate. 
It was an immensely heavy wooden gate, flanked on all sides by 
the walls. Home laid the powder-bags at the foot of the gate. 
The party was instantly discovered, and a heavy fire opened 
upon them from all sides. Sergeant Carmichael took the fuze, and 
was on the point of firing it when he was shot dead by a sepoy 
who placed his musket through a hole in the gate. Sergeant 
Burgess took the fuze from his hand, and was also shot dead. 
Lieutenant Salkeld then took the fuze, and was shot through 
the arm and fell into the ditch, breaking his leg in the fall. As 
he fell he threw up the fuze, which Sergeant Smith seized and 
fired the charge, and jumped into the ditch. At the same time the 
bugler sounded the advance, and on rushed the column. The 
charge blew up the gate and about seventeen of the enemy who 
were close to it. Lieutenant Home was most unfortunately killed 
on October 1, while superintending the blowing up of Fort 
Malagurh. The train had been laid and the slow match lighted, 
but the explosion not following as quickly as he expected Home 
thought the match had gone out, and went forward again to re-light 
it. At that moment the charge exploded. Our troops rushed 
in at the gate, up the bastion, and along the walls. At the same 
time the first and second columns attacked by the breaches, and 
the walls were cleared of the defenders. The Cashmere Gate 
presented a terrible sight; several sepoys had been blown up 
by the explosion, and others, bayonetted or shot by the assailants, 
were lying all about. I noticed that the men on guard at the 
gateway were for the most part men of the Hurrianah Light 
Infantry. The same scene of carnage and destruction was visible 
along the walls and bastions. No quarter was asked or given. 
I went into the Cashmere Bastion, and such a scene of destruction 
has seldom been witnessed. Almost every gun was dismounted 
and smashed by the fire from our guns, large pieces of iron being 
in many cases knocked out of the guns. Dead sepoys lay about 
in all imaginable positions. The troops took up positions in the 
college and church, but the enemy fired at us during the whole of 
the night of the 14th. I saw hundreds of wounded men carried by 
in doolies. I also saw the dooly carried by that contained General 
30-2 
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Nicholson. At dusk we made a battery by the college, and com- 
menced shelling the town and palace. The battery was, as far as 
I recollect, under the command of Captain Hamilton (now 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Hamilton, Bart., C.B.), and a heavy 
fire was kept up on the city from this battery during the whole of 
the night of the 14th. We lost most of our men in the town. 
They advanced too far without supports, and were fired at from 
the walls and houses. Our losses in the assault and taking of the 
city were sixty-four officers and 1,380 men killed and wounded. 

Surgeon H. T. Reade (afterwards Surgeon-General and C.B.) 
was one of the first in the breach, and succeeded in spiking a gun. 

Captain R. H. Shebbeare, 60th Native Infantry, was severely 
wounded while endeavouring to capture a loopholed serai. The 
name of Ensign Everard Phillipps, 11th Bengal Native Infantry, 
was proverbial in the Delhi Field Force for the number of gallant 
acts performed during the siege. He was thrice wounded, and cap- 
tured the Water Bastion on September 14 with a small party of 
men. This gallant and promising young officer was killed during 
the street fighting on the 18th. These officers were awarded the 
V.C. for their conduct on the 14th. 

At the assault on the 14th, the storming-party, under Captain 
Baynes, H.M. 8th Regiment, lost the greater part of their number. 

On the same day, from a detachment of 200 men of the 
9th Lancers, the losses were six officers and forty-twomen. Ofthe 
seventeen Engineer officers engaged, Lieutenant Tandy was killed, 
and Salkeld died from his wounds a few days afterwards. Lieu- 
tenants Greathed, Maunsell, Medley, Hovenden, and Pemberton were 
wounded. The losses during the fighting on the 14th were eight 
European officers and 162 rank and file killed, and 510 wounded, 
while Lieutenant Bristowe, H.M. 8th Regiment, was killed on 
September 18. 

On the 16th the magazine was stormed by H.M. 61st Regiment, 
Wilde’s Punjabees and Beloochees, the whole under Colonel Deacon 
of the 6lst. I was attached to this column. The enemy were 
surprised, and offered very little resistance. But in the afternoon 
they returned and made an attack in great force on the magazine. 
They opened a heavy fire on the turrets, where men of the 61st 
were posted to keep down the enemy’s fire. A soldier of the 
61st was shot through the head by my side in one of these turrets. 
The poor fellow lived for about twenty minutes writhing in agony 
on the ground. The rebels set fire to the roof of the magazine, 
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the fire being extinguished with much difficulty, and Renny, of 
the Artillery (afterwards Major-General), got upon the roof with 
some 10-inch shells, which were handed up to him, and which he 
dropped on the enemy’s heads. He dropped five or six shells in 
this manner, and many of the enemy must have been killed, as 
they ceased their attack soon afterwards. We afterwards heard 
that the rebels who attacked the magazine were ghazis. On this 
occasion I succeeded in extinguishing the fire on the magazine 
roof by pouring water on the fire from mussuks (leather bags) 
which were filled below and handed up to me by a bheestie (native 
water-carrier). The men who set fire to the roof stood on ladders 
propped against the wall and fired at Renny and myself at a few 
paces distant, and I could never understand how we escaped. 

On the 18th a reconnaissance was made by Taylor, who pene- 
trated as far as the Chandene Chowk ; he found the houses partly 
occupied by their usual inhabitants, and not by an armed enemy. 
On the 19th, with a small detachment, Taylor worked through 
the houses and captured the Burn Bastion. 

On the night of the 19th I was again on duty in a large house 
facing the palace, and received orders to place it in a state of 
defence. This was done by placing sand-bags between the inter- 
stices of the parapets on the top of the house. The enemy kept 
up a slack fire during the night. Iwas relieved at daybreak and 
returned to the Engineer camp, which had been removed down 
to the glacis outside the Cashmere Gate; and shortly afterwards 
we heard that the palace had been captured, and that the whole 
city was in our possession. The defeated rebels fled in every 
direction, and the British flag once more waved over the walls 
of the capital of Northern India. A memorial monument com- 
memorates the capture of Delhi. The besieging army subscribed 
one day’s pay towards its erection, but this sum, though amounting 
to nearly 20,000 rupees, falling short of the estimate, the building 
was taken in} hand by the Government and completed at a cost 
of 24,000 rupees. 

It is built on the Ridge, on the site of the right battery, and 
being 110 feet high is seen from every point. It bears on its 
faces the names of the officers and men of the several British 
regiments, and of the English officers of the native regiments 
who fell during the siege. 














‘SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF,’ 
BY BISHOP FRODSHAM. 


Ir is often unfairly assumed that the Australian Aborigines have 
no folklore. It is not easy to co-ordinate the stories they tell 
to one another, and to the few white men who win their confidence 
and have patience with their shy methods. The Aborigines almost 
invariably persist that their stories come to them in their sleep, 
and not infrequently they make their dreams the subject of their 
curiously descriptive dances or ‘ corroborees.’ Indeed I have 
sometimes wondered if Australian folklore was not conveyed far 
more in acted fashion than through the ordinary medium of the 
spoken word. 

The Australian Aborigines have considerable dramatic instinct, 
and their dances are extremely interesting and varied. One 
favourite dance, probably connected with a basic principle of life, 
is wearisome beyond measure to the white eye, but this is not the 
case with corroborees illustrative of life in the bush. One such 
dance, I have seen, portrayed a turtle hunt—in which the turtle 
lifting its head above the water seemed possessed with the spirit 
of elusive humour. In another favourite dance the young men of 
the tribe mimicked a pack of dingoes quarrelling over the imaginary 
carcass of a kangaroo. This dance, I remember, once ended in 
peals of laughter, as two of the naked players, fighting like angry 
dogs over a real bone, rolled together into the burning wood-ashes 
of the camp fire. The last dramatic corroboree I saw was 
descriptive of three Chinese squabbling together over a gun. The 
manners of the imaginary disputants and their labial language 
sounds were reproduced with inimitable fidelity. Stealthily the 
tribesmen crept through the long grass upon the noisy Celestials, 
and their approach vividly reminded me of a cat stalking with 
tense muscles and deadly intentness the ball of paper which it 
pleased to pretend wasa bird. The attack when made was certainly 
feline in its overwhelming suddenness, and, the slaying done, the 
tribesmen crept back quietly into the bush carrying with them 
the stolen gun. Later came some police troopers blundering upon 
the scene. These examined with much detail and portentous 
solemnity the murdered Chinamen. The sibilant sounds of the 
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English language—without words—were copied with equal fidelity 
by the players. But an unexpected finale was reached when the 
Celestials proved not to be dead at all. Instead they sprang up, 
overturned the policemen, and ran away howling into outer darkness. 
The climax was received with shouts of laughter. Yet not one 
present could tell me anything of the incident to which the dance 
obviously referred. The observation of detail is remarkable. 
I myself have not escaped. A somewhat ridiculous incident 
connected with my landing from a boat was reproduced as a dance 
—in which my manner of walking and my voice were copied with 
laughable faithfulness. 

I am, therefore, quite prepared to find that the accompanying 
legend, which I heard at first hand from an aboriginal boy once 
in my employ, has been the subject of many corroborees. One 
of the earliest of the Queensland settlers, the late Mr. T. Petrie, 
recorded it in a different form. In Mr. Petrie’s version the characters 
were three brothers and a girl. The two elder brothers did not 
kill the younger who was the favoured lover, but when one day he 
was caught on the beach in a gigantic clam-shell they left him to 
die. A bird, with blood dripping from its beak, told the girl, 
and she died of grief. The brothers thought that by finding her 
lover they could restore the girl to life. This is a beautiful touch, 
but the brother had drifted out to sea. There he first became a 
fish and afterwards a rainbow. She turned into the flower of a 
breadfruit-tree, so the lovers could gaze upon one another. The 
variations of the story may probably be accounted for by 
transmutation of thought in dreams. 

Unfortunately I did not take notes of the story when it was told 
to me, so the legend has no anthropological value. I have tried 
to weave around it some details of life among the wild blacks in 
North Queensland. I think that the atmosphere of the story 
is fairly accurate, and that I have succeeded in portraying how 
events might look to the tribe who have their own appropriate 
point of view. 

One incident—that of the tribe’s conduct after the heroine’s 
death—is adapted from an old man’s account to me of his grand- 
father’s departure from among the dwellings of men. His grand- 
father, he said, was always fond of climbing into a certain big tree 
whose widespreading branches and thick foliage hid him from 
the gaze of all. As he grew older, he spent more and more time 
in this seclusion, until at last he came down from the tree only at 
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night—-and that very occasionally—to take the food placed for 
his use near the tree. Sometimes he could be heard moving in 
the tree—‘all the same flying fox ’—but the tribe saw him no more. 
He never again left his umbrageous retreat. The old man had 
crept into some quiet corner to die long before, but that was not 
the tribe’s point of view. 

My informant was the scarred and wrinkled king of his tribe. 
He had been once a fierce and cunning warrior. In his early days 
he had eaten human flesh, and despite his conversion still maintained 
stoutly that it was ‘ plenty good.’ Like many another regal proto- 
type, in other lands unlike his own, ‘ King John ’ had the clearness 
of insight to realise that the Christian missionary when he first 
appeared held in his hands treasures of great worth. He became 
converted and, with some stalwart exceptions, his tribe came with 
him. As he often said with biting scorn, he was ‘ no brass plate 
king ’ like the wretched derelicts of black humanity who, bearing 
upon their breasts the insulting testimony from the Queensland 
Government to their regal character, walked by the wayside begging. 
King John, primus inter pares, was the denizen of the mission- 
station founded at his own invitation on the territory in North 
Queensland which belonged to him and his tribe. I never visited 
Yarrabah, his country, but the first to greet me on the yellow shore 
was the ‘ king’ in his treasured old uniform, the gift of an officer 
in the Moreton Bay Regiment. I never went to the mission church 
but the ‘ king ’ preceded me in the procession, and sat in his chair 
close to the sanctuary and my own rude ‘throne.’ I believe he 
is alive still, but his bodily strength and his mental force have 
abated. Driven by some strange rudimentary impulse, he disappears 
sometimes for hours, sometimes for days together. One time he 
may not return. His body will lie hidden like that of his grandsire 
in an unknown crevice of the wind-swept rocks overhanging the 
country which he ruled, at first alone and at all times wisely. His 
soul, he believes, as I too believe, will not pass through any strange 
phantasmagoric changes. It will go to the care of Him who does 
not despise the bewildered and disappearing black fellows—God’s 
images cut in ebony. 

And now for the legend : 

Long before the English had done more than look from the decks 
of their sailing-ships at the blue hills of Queensland there lived an 
aboriginal princess. Her father was the king of his tribe by virtue 
of his being more strong and ‘ cunning ’ than the rest, and he ruled 
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over a tract of country which from immemorial right was the 
hunting-ground of his tribe. The names of the monarch and of 
the other characters of this aboriginal tragedy have disappeared 
with the blue smoke of their camp fires. The land knows the tribe 
nomore. Itis now yielding its increase under the white man’s hand. 
But the girl and her lover, strangely metamorphosed, can be seen 
dancing together in the little bay where they found their home. 

It happened like this. The girl by rights should have married 
a certain mature warrior. The king her father had arranged it, 
and the old men had approved. The tribe also had agreed, without 
saying anything, that the union was satisfactory from every point 
of view, not even excepting that of the poor child concerned. The 
warrior was still strong and a mighty hunter. His spear and his 
throwing-stick never missed his quarry. He knew where the wild 
stingless bee nested, and there the *possums slept by day. No 
snake could move so quietly about his business as not to attract 
the warrior’s eye. The wives of such a hunter would seldom go 
supperless to bed—there would usually be something over from 
their lord’s evening meal. That the warrior had mor_ wives than 
one was not disadvantageous to the girl—from the tribe’s point 
of view. She would not need to dig so hard nor so constantly for 
lily-roots. She would not be obliged to crouch through the live- 
long night brushing away mosquitoes from her sleeping lord. The 
marriage ceremonies would probably be carried out with consider- 
able attention to detail, but no right-minded aboriginal woman 
thought much of a tap on the head with a heavy wooden club. 
It was as natural to her as the giving and receiving of a ring to 
her white sisters. In short, the tribe was quite prepared to attend 
the marriage ceremony and to think no more of the match. 

The trouble arose from the wilful princess herself. She was not 
attracted by the huge shoulder-muscles of her intended man nor 
by the white-brown scars—the mark of many a fierce fight—which 
were his pride and honour. She had been foolish enough to look 
upon another—a boy little older than herseli—who had only been 
admitted into the outer circle of manhood. This one had kept 
his solitary vigil in the wild bush, away from the presence of man, 
but the tribal marks across his body stood out sore and red. He was 
so straight and slim, his laugh was so merry, his teeth were so white 
and strong, that the princess felt she had met the only man that 
the world contained for her. From the tribe’s point of view the 
match was most unsuitable. What would become of the old women 
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if the young ones insisted upon marrying the young men? The 
correct thing would have been for the princess to marry the mature 
warrior, and for the young man with the strong white teeth to marry 
a nice old lady with no teeth at all. Time would rectify their 
respective grievances. She might get a young man when the 
warrior was gathered to his wild fathers, and the youth could hope 
for a girl who would be prepared, if necessary, to chew for him 
the hard roots which his soul loved but his ageing teeth abhorred. 

The princess never dreamed of speaking to the young man— 
scarcely of looking at him under her long eyelashes. But those 
strange mysterious chords which vibrate in each human breast 
answered truly, and he knew that there was only one woman for 
him. He shivered when he thought of the end, for the end was 
inevitable. One night they met under the shadow of a great 
banyan-tree, and he gave her food which he had found and cooked 
himself. Then there was nothing left them but to run away— 
away through the moonlit bush where the spirits of the dead 
lurk under the trees and among the branches—through the swamps 
where the great green frogs boom continuously and the snakes 
hunt them silently—over the broken mountain-ranges flanked 
by precipices and defended by spear-grass—through the land 
of the bunyip where no tribe hunts (for like the Irish banshee the 
Australian bunyip heralds death)—to the coast where the clifis 
stay the long Pacific rollers and where the waves pile up hard yellow 
sand at the foot of the clifis. There the two stayed their flight. 
A cave half-way up the cliff formed a fine lodging—from whence 
they could sally forth to hunt and fish, to gather nuts and honey, 
or to bask on the sands in the sun, with the song of the waves to 
hush them to sleep. 

From the tribe’s point of view this was extremely unsatis- 
factory. Such things as young people falling in love had happened 
before, and the tribal customs had fully provided for such attach- 
ment if it became hopeless. The correct thing, if the couple 
refused to see reason, would have been for the tribe to send 
them for a little excursion into the bush with the medicine-man— 
the one with yellow teeth and an exact knowledge of poison 
berries. After many days the medicine-man would have returned 
alone, but quite well and happy. He would not have complained 
of scarcity of food, and the tribe would have dismissed from their 
minds a disagreeable incident. Or the aggrieved and mature 
warrior could have had it out with the young man, 4 outrance ; 
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or he could have consulted the other medicine-man—the one 
with bad teeth and the crooked leg. The medicine-man would 
have made him singing magic—a pointed bone decorated with 
pitch and human hair. He would have sung into the bone curses 
which would have run through it into the two offenders and killed 
them unpleasantly. But none of these obvious courses could 
be followed. The couple had disappeared, and incidentally no 
one could impart the terrifying news that a ‘ bone’ had been 
prepared and pointed at them, without which information the 
magic could not work effectively. The tribe were seriously 
annoyed, but the two lovers cared not. The bunyip guarded 
the little bay where the waves played catch-who-catch-can over 
the yellow sands. 

From the tribe’s point of view the injured warrior was also 
inclined to be unreasonable. He had really no need to bother 
himself about a silly girl who knew no better than to run away 
with an equally unimportant boy. If he wanted a girl there were 
plenty of others growing up who would be glad to make his fire 
and fan him to sleep. Moreover, the desire for corroborees 
was asserting itself in the tribe. A messenger had returned with 
a@ new dance descriptive of a hunt for turtles with incidental 
alligators and dingoes. The warrior was a redoubtable leader 
of the dance. But, regardless of the claims of art as he was of 
social proprieties, he insisted upon taking the whole thing seriously. 
Of course the tribe were too well-mannered to ask where he was 
going, or even to appear to notice that he was going at all. But 
all watched him picking out his best war spears, his lightest shield, 
and his stone knife sharp as a razor in its thick bark sheath. They 
formed their own opinions, but did not speak about them. To 
have done so would have been the height of bad manners. Besides, 
it would have been unnecessary, since everyone knew as much 
as everyone else. And if one makes up one’s mind to go on a 
“walk about’ only a broken leg can stop him. 

So the warrior melted into the bush. For many moons he 
ranged the swamps, the hills, and the plains, but always his feet 
took him to the border of the land where no man hunts. He saw 
the coast-line beyond, yet he feared to cross. But after a while 
black rage triumphed over grey fear, and he sped across the mys- 
terious country trembling and sweating as he ran. Once at the 
other side he forgot everything but revenge. He saw the thin 
thread of blue smoke rising through the wavy grasses on the edge 
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of the cliff into the evening air. He knew he had found. A few 
minutes later he had stolen upon the pair, as one creeps up to the 
feeding kangaroo. The husband was soon writhing in his death 
agony, his wife lay stunned by his side, and sitting down the 
warrior watched them there. 

Fluttering in the sunlight above, on their way from their feeding- 
grounds, was a flock of white cockatoos. At one moment they 
shimmered brighter than the light itself ; then with a turn of their 
wings they outmatched the rosy rays of sunrise falling on the 
mountain-ranges. The soul of the dying boy leapt from his lips 
into one of the bright strong birds. For a while he flew with the 
rest towards the setting sun. But this could not be, and the bird 
with its new soul left the others to return alone closer to the loved 
one’s side. She knew him at once, and love interpreted to her his 
strange melancholy cry. She watched for him fluttering from tree 
to tree during that sad journey to the tribe’s camping-ground. 
The warrior despised the bunyip now, and the girl feared it not, 
for a great hope had come into her life as her eyes followed the 
cockatoo with its gleaming feathers and its crest of gold. Aftera 
while the warrior saw too, and black rage took possession of him 
again. At times he would steal towards the bird so softly that his 
footsteps were no more than the rustle of leaves in the wind. At 
others he would shout as he did in battle when he was filled with 
the lust and joy of killing. But the bird ever eluded him, and the 
camping-ground drew near. One night the journey ended, but in the 
darkness following the princess turned her face down to the warm 
earth she knew so well—and escaped. 

This was not unsatisfactory to the tribe, who were having 
strained relations with another tribe and wanted their fighting- 
men to give undivided attention to any business that might arise. 
But the tribe had not noticed a solitary cockatoo flitting in and out 
among the trees near the camp. Neither did they notice that the 
cockatoo had a mate on the evening when the princess died. So 
they did not know when the two birds fluttered away in a shimmer 
of white and rose towards the rising sun. Moreover, the warrior 
did not inform them of his own set determination to follow and 
destroy the birds, and his failure to perform this simple act of 
courtesy rendered the tribe uncomfortable. Some one said that 
he had seen the warrior disappear into the dark shade of a banyan- 
tree over which the moon was rising. A little later the terrified 
watcher heard heavy flapping wings like those of a flying fox. 
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What was it? Unable to answer his own question he fled back 
to the light and companionship of the camp-fire. And when the 
warrior failed to return, the old men discussed the watcher’s story 
with much head-shaking and many words. On their advice food 
was every night placed near the tree for the warrior’s spirit. Some- 
times on the following morning the food had disappeared, but 
whether it had been taken by the warrior or by a hungry bandicoot 
the tribe could not assuredly say. Later on the camp was moved 
to the hills, and the banyan-tree was left to—who knew what ? 

The pursuit of the two lovers was a long one—lasting many 
moons. Sometimes the warrior caught a glimpse of the two. More 
frequently they were hidden in the elusive brightness of the flying 
flock. Atlast his determination prevailed. Pierced by his spear, 
the two fell dying into the blue waters beneath the cliff where 
they had once lived—beyond the yellow sand where they had 
so often played. Once more the souls quitted their tenements. 
Hers became a ripple on the wave, and his the sunlight mingling 
with it. 

Then the warrior died. Fierce wrath could tear his human 
heart no further, and his soul found an appropriate home in the 
black cloud wherein are treasured the wailing wind and the weeping 
rain. 

So the faithful souls of those who sealed their love by suffering 
live on together, and deck themselves at will in diamond gauze of 
flying spray. At the approach of the tearful cloud they disappear 
for a time, and their hiding-place is guarded by the spindrift and 
the sea. But when the sun shines their merry dance is resumed. 
And this can be seen any day if you will go to that tiny bay where 
the Pacific is held back from the land by the cliffs, and where the 
long wash has piled up hard yellow sand for the waves and the 
children to play on. 











COURT-LIFE AND CAMP-LIFE. 
LADY LOGIN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
1820-1904. 


No one could fail to recognise in Lady Login the possessor of an 
intense personality, a wonderfully clear judgment, and a quick 
insight into the characters of those with whom she was brought 
into contact. Yet I doubt if the majority of her acquaintances 
had any conception of the strangely stirring scenes of adventure 
that she had lived through, or how intimately she had been brought 
into contact with men and women engaged in building up the 
history of the nineteenth century ? 

Forty years of widowhood, spent in retirement in the country, 
had cut her off from the associates of her married life, and few of 
her neighbours in her later years, who saw her immersed in her 
garden, poultry and live-stock, clad in the oldest and shabbiest of 
garments, tending her bees, superintending indoor and outdoor 
work, in the fashion learnt from her thrifty and capable Highland 
mother, and with her own hands doing odd jobs of rough carpentry, 
would have dreamt that one, whose chief pleasure seemed to lie 
in the fascination of a rural life, had in other days been equally at 
home and happy in the atmosphere of courts and the daily duties 
of an official position. 

But those who knew her history and the things she had seen 
in her day—and I was one of those—loved nothing better than 
to catch her in the mood, beguile her into laying aside for a moment 
the daily paper in which she was absorbed (for her training, and 
early association with the political service, had made her an ardent 
student of international politics and a careful reader of the debates 
in Parliament), and induce her to tell stories of the incidents she 
had taken part in, and of the people she had met. This she would 
do with a raciness and verve peculiarly her own, and which alas! 
I can never attempt to reproduce. 

‘Tell me of life in the old days in Strathbraan,’ I would ask ; 
“the sort of way you lived, and the people you came across ?’ 

“You talk of the “depths of the country” here,’ she would 
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answer to that; ‘but there was little “coming across people ” 
there, unless maybe one was on a visit to Taymouth Castle or any 
of the big houses. I wonder what you would think of being seven 
miles from your parish kirk, as we were until the chapel-of-ease at 
Amulree was built ? and as for visitors of one’s own class, or 
relatives, it was once in a blue moon they descended on us, generally 
without warning, and with a retinue of servants, and expected to be 
entertained for the whole day, when often there was no meat in the 
larder and no “ flesher ” handier than Dunkeld or Aberfeldy ! 

‘ Then the snows we had in the winter, when the roads were often 
blocked for weeks! I remember my sister Lorne’s marriage in 
1831, and how on the eve of the wedding-day the snow began to 
fall, and by the morning the roads were impassable, and still the 
snow fell sullenly in huge flakes! All thought of a marriage on 
that day was perforce abandoned, for not a soul ventured to the 
“big hoose ” in the deep snow, even from so near as Deanshaugh 
and Caplea, the tiny “ touns ” a quarter of a mile away. 

‘Nevertheless, at midday a procession of seven men slowly 
approached, literally hauling through the drifts the parish minister 
from Little Dunkelc, who, good man! no sooner was deposited on 
the door-mat, than he insisted on performing the rite on the day 
and hour named, in the drawing-room, as was then the Presbyterian 
custom, and saw no reason for postponement in the enforced absence 
of the invited guests! Thus the bride and bridegroom remained 
with us, snowed-up, for ten days longer, until, by dint of keeping 
gangs of men working in relays, a passage was cleared through the 
Sma’ Glen, and with infinite labour and difficulty they were got 
through in a chariot-and-four to Perth, by the Glen Almond road. 
A wretched travesty of a wedding indeed, with no piper to greet 
the bride! the only music the twittering of a robin, driven in by 
the storm! So loud did he sing that he drowned all sound of 
the minister’s voice ! 

‘We were a large family, and I was the youngest, as you know. 
My grandfather, Charles Campbell, was said to have been “ out in 
the 45’; anyhow, a brother of his was killed at Culloden, and he 
himself had fled to foreign parts, where he married a noble Portu- 
guese lady, niece of the Bishop of Oporto. There was a story that 
she eloped with him from a convent, and that they were banished 
to the Brazils. At all events, it was there all his children were 
born and brought up, and my father—who went by the nickname 
of “ Don Juan ” in Perthshire—spoke in broken English to the day 
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of his death, and dressed always in swallow-tail coat with large gilt 
buttons, soft muslin in folds about his neck, in place of a stock, 
lace ruffles, knee-breeches and silk stockings with silver-buckled 
shoes, a costume even then antiquated and unusual. When walking 
or riding, he had generally a wide Spanish cloak with silver clasps 
flung over his left shoulder, and Hessian boots with tassels. 

‘ His shyness and taciturnity made him go very little into society, 
and as my mother was much engaged looking after the household 
and managing the estate, we girls would have seen little outside 
our own strata, were it not that the old Marquess and Marchioness 
of Breadalbane were fond of having young people in the house, and 
as the Kinloch and Breadalbane properties “ marched,” and the 
families were connected, the Kinloch girls would be sent for when 
there was a large house-party to entertain. Thus we met many 
noted strangers from the south and elsewhere, as well as the Tayside 
gentry. The ways of Scottish society were still much as described 
by Sir Walter Scott, and as it was not yet considered a disgrace 
for a gentleman to be seen intoxicated, the sole distinction observ- 
able between certain old topers was that, while some of them were 
frequently tipsy after dinner, one or two were never seen quite 
sober! There were many honourable exceptions to this low code 
of manners in Highland society, but, as a rule, the English guests 
were pleasanter associates for girls in their teens, though often 
ridiculed for their simplicity and refined habits by their Highland 
acquaintances. 

‘The old Duchess of St. Albans, who had been the widow of 
Mr. Coutts the banker when the Duke, much her junior in age, 
married her, was one of the habitual visitors at Taymouth. My 
first view of her, however, was at the Crieff Hotel, on her way 
through to Kenmore. We children had been all allowed to drive 
over to say farewell to my youngest brother Colin, who, while a lad 
of sixteen waiting for a commission in “ John Company’s ” service, 
took into his head to volunteer for the British Legion then being 
raised to fight for Queen Christina in Spain, and obtained a 
commission in the Spanish army, by raising a body of fifty men 
amongst the lads of our own strath and the neighbouring ones. 
After the coach in which he travelled had left for Glasgow, and 
while we were waiting to return home, the Duchess and her retinue 
arrived in eight carriages; for though by birth of no family, she 
had a most exalted idea of her own importance, and, when paying 
a series of short visits to country houses, was so convinced of the 
savage condition of the Highlands, that she travelled always with 
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her own chef and pdtissier, who alone were permitted to cook her 
meals at the inns she stopped at on the road. 

‘I shall not easily forget the sight of the disgorging of the 
Duchess’ own chariot when it pulled up at the inn door! First 
emerged her Grace herself, an enormously fat woman, then followed 
her three nieces, daughters of Sir Francis Burdett, whereof the 
youngest and best-looking became inheritress of her wealth, and 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. These young ladies, evidently in mortal 
terror of their awful relative—not without reason !—followed the 
Duchess in single file, dutifully carrying each some article necessary 
to her Grace’s comfort, reticule, cushion, wraps, books, footstool, 
and bag of toilet requisites, the Duchess’ favourite lap-dog, and 
her pet parrot in its cage. After them came her Grace’s private 
physician, who travelled always in the same carriage as herself, 
so as to be on the spot, while the Duke preferred the coach-box 
to the company inside—and no wonder ! 

‘ All the time, the Duchess’ tongue was heard going, scolding, 
complaining, abusing everybody, from her husband downwards, 
in unmeasured terms. The unfortunate nieces came in for no 
small share of her harangue, and earned painfully any share of her 
fortune she may have left them in her will, for she swore like a 
trooper or a Billingsgate fishwife, the whole time ! 

‘What a bustle and confusion all the place was thrown into! 
Nothing in the inn was good enough for the Duchess! She must 
have her own footmen lay the table with her own glass, silver, 
and napery! her own cooks produce a dinner, her own confectioner 
make the pies and pastry! Her appetite for dainties was enormous, 
and after her departure—for she halted only for the midday meal— 
the innkeeper’s daughters brought us children in the remains of 
the pies, that we might taste the richness of the crust made by 
the Duchess’ baker. 

‘The Duke appeared a very mild, quiet little man, completely 
lorded over and swamped by the personality of his overwhelming 
spouse. 


‘From going in and out so much amongst our own people, 
we were closely associated with their daily lives, and the feudal 
feeling was strong between “ the family ” and those of the tenants 
who had held their lands for generations. Whenever anyone 
among them died, word was at once sent to the “ hoose,” and some 
member of the family was expected to come as soon as possible, 
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as a token of respect. If any of us children were seen passing, 
we would be sure to be called to come in and view the body ; and 
terrified as we might be at the notion, we knew it would be the 
occasion of dire offence if we ever failed in this duty. Apart from 
the idea that it showed respect to the dead, and sympathy with 
the relatives, it was judged a sure precursor of ill-luck to ourselves 
if we failed to do so, and many a time have I, a wee bit bairnie, 
been dragged into the chamber of death by an officious servant- 
maid or cottar’s wife, and, terrified out of my wits by the sight 
of the still, stiff form, been compelled by actual force to touch it 
with my trembling finger, to ensure that it should not “ walk ” 
and haunt me all my life after ! 

‘The sister next above me was credited with second sight, as 
seventh daughter of a seventh daughter, but I myself, having 
been born with a “ caul,” was held in special veneration as endowed 
by Heaven with the power of passing on to others the gift of good 
luck imparted to me at my birth! They believed that my touch 
had healing powers, and that any prayer or charm uttered by my 
mouth was more effectual, and received with greater favour on High, 
than that of an ordinary, ungifted mortal. Specially was this the 
case with any “ beast ” bewitched by malice, or “ overlooked ” by 
the evil eye, for our Strathbraan folk were true Celts in their 
superstitions, and firm believers in <elpies, brownies, and the 
“ guid-people.” 

‘So whenever any of their cattle were stricken with a disease 
they could not account for, I would be sent for. Many a time, 
when the summons was urgent, have I been roused out of my sleep 
in the middle of the night (unknown, needless to say, to my mother 
and the governess), dressed hurriedly by the servants, and carried, 
rolled in a plaid, on a man’s shoulders, over the hill to some farm 
or other; where, in the byre, still dazed with sleep, and bewildered 
by the flickering lanterns against the darkness, I would be made 
to stand in the stall by the side of a sick cow or calf, and, holding 
the creature by the ear, repeat a Gaelic charm, of whose meaning 
I had not the faintest conception! Again, I would be in request 
by those starting on a journey, or projecting any new venture 
in business, in order that I might pronounce over them some magic 
formula or incantation, prompted by one of the bystanders, which, 
uttered by me, would assuredly bring success to the undertaking ! 

‘I suppose it must have been that same “ caul ” that preserved 
me from a watery grave, for if ever anyone ran a risk of drowning, 
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it was myself on my first voyage to India! My father and mother 
were both dead, and my eldest brother, the Laird, afterwards 
General Charles Campbell, asked me to come to him out in the 
North-West Provinces, where he was stationed. Two other sisters 
accompanied me in the same ship, one of whom was returning to 
join her husband. 

‘The story of that voyage I have not time to tell you now. 
It lasted six months, with the pumps going almost from the hour 
we left the Thames. For the ship was old and unseaworthy, and 
had a big hole in her bottom before we reached Cape Town. The 
captain dared not enter the harbour lest the craft should be con- 
demned by the authorities, but anchored in the offing, and tried 
to patch her up there to continue her voyage. All this he confided 
to me, a girl of twenty, and Maggie, my sister next in age, swearing 
us to secrecy with the most solemn oaths! A terrific gale in the 
Atlantic had driven us out of our course, and a hurricane 
off Madagascar nigh gave the finishing stroke! We were given up 
for lost, but by the mercy of God reached the Hooghly at length 
in safety ! 

‘My sister Maggie remained in Calcutta with a married sister, 
and I went on up-country. She married almost immediately. 

“Those were curious days in India. Ladies were scarce, and 
unmarried girls few and far between. Men used to write home for 
their wives, proposing to women they had never seen in their lives, 
and only heard of. I had a sister, Patricia, engaged to a brother 
officer of my brother’s, who was afterwards a general on the staff 
of the Viceroy. She died, poor thing, after only a week’s illness, 
on the very day that had been fixed for her marriage. Would 
you believe it ? General B. saw a portrait of me on my brother’s 
table, and though my poor sister had been dead only a month or 
two, he wrote straight off to me, a girl in the schoolroom, and asked 
me to be his wife! And I—oh! I was terrified lest I should be made 
to marry a man I had never set eyes on! I knew a girl, passing 
through a station on her way up-country, who went to a dance, and 
had seven proposals in one night; and one of her suitors, a very 
fat major, waylaid her palankeen as she was continuing her journey, 
and poured his offer of marriage through the closed chits! Palki- 
dak journeys were made by night generally, and it was hardly dawn. 
The young woman, scarcely awake, did not realise at first that he 
was serious, as he enumerated the carriages, horses, and jewels 
he would be able to afford her, culminating in a statement of the 
31-2 
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amount of pension she would draw as his widow! Becoming alive 
to the fact of what he was aiming at, she begged him to say no 
more, and bade the ayah with her in the palankeen tell the bearers 
to hasten, as theyhad dropped into a crawl when the officer appeared. 
But the woman, who had been heavily bribed, gave contrary 
directions, and the Major, in Hindustani, did the same. Angry 
and alarmed at such persistence, and at the distance that she had 
now dropped behind her chaperon’s palki, she thrust her head out 
of the opposite side from her persistent admirer, shouting to the 
bearers her one phrase of the language, the first that comes naturally 
to every European: ‘“Jaldi, jaldi jao!” The bearers, grasping 
the situation, set off at a run, while the Major ran panting alongside, 
continuing his arguments to the lady, interspersed with roars of 
bad language at the bearers, who, hearing the girl’s peals of laughter 
at the figure he cut, chattered and giggled as they tore faster and 
faster, till the last she heard of the gentleman was an expiring 
shriek as he dropped behind: “ Five thousand rupees, dead or 
alive!” Oh, yes! it’s quite true, I assure you! How do I know 
all the details, you say ? Of course, it was from the ayah! She 
was dismissed, naturally!’ And a merry twinkle in her eye 
left no doubt (if it ever existed) who was the heroine of the tale! 

“Tell me,’ I asked her on that, ‘ out of all these seven gentle- 
men you spoke of, was one the “ Mr. Right ” ?’ 

‘Ah, no!’ A little, tender smile broke over her face as 
she answered, ‘she had met him the day before at another station ! ’ 

She was a very fearless horsewoman, she and her sisters having 
been in the habit of buying Highland ponies out of the droves going 
South, with their pocket-money, and breaking themin for themselves, 
and had many tales to tell of her riding adventures in India, and 
stories of camping out in the wilder parts. But it was rather of 
her intercourse with the families of the native princes and nobility, 
and of the devotion of the native servants, especially of an Afghan 
boy that Sir John had brought with him from Herat, that one 
loved to hear her talk. There was a sympathy with the native 
point of view, very real but very different from the mawkish and 
ignorant sentiment that often passes for that much-maligned virtue 
nowadays. 

‘I knew all the Begums of Oude, naturaliy,’ she told me. ‘My 
husband had a position at the Oude Court under two of the kings, 
and he had many personal friends amongst the nobles. I knew 
the wives and children, and could go into the zenanas and describe 
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to him what he wanted to know, as to the symptoms of those he 
was prescribing for as a physician. In the same way, I could help 
in the political work, for you know the zenana is the real source 
of all intrigues. It was very amusing to be on the inner side of 
a screen, when slits were made for the tongue or hand of his patients 
to be thrust through for him to see! The good-looking ones were 
not at all averse to seeing or showing a little more, and it taxed the 
vigilance of the duennas to circumvent their little endeavours. 
All the princesses, and especially the queen-mother, were very 
kind and friendly, and I still have some of the gorgeously 
embroidered native dresses they worked themselves for me and 
the children. I could not but remember this when, later on, after 
the Mutiny, the old queen came to England to plead her son’s 
cause, and begged that I would interpret for her in her audience 
with Queen Victoria. You see, I spoke the Court language, and 
there was then no other lady in England who did, though plenty 
of Englishwomen learn Hindustani to speak to their servants. 
I was terribly afraid I would have to undertake the office, for our 
queen wished me to do it too ; but it would have been most painful, 
and a delicate piece of work—so much hung on it; for though 
one pitied the poor old mother, her son, Wajid Ali, had proved 
himself a vile and worthless wretch, and deserved far worse than 
the punishment meted out to him. 

‘Yes, of course, in my day, I have known intimately many 
of the men who made India what it was. Many of them were 
our personai friends, and others stayed in our house at Lucknow, 
or Futtehgurh, as we were on the Great Trunk Road from Calcutta 
to the North-West. Sir John Lowe, Thomason, Havelock, Outram, 
Hodson (of Hodson’s Horse), Sir Charles Napier, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Sir George Pollock, Lord Dalhousie, Prince Waldemar of Prussia, 
and M. de Tocqueville were among these; Vans Agnew, whose 
murder at Mooltan was the origin of the second Sikh War, was 
in my husband’s office, while of course the Lawrence brothers 
were all well known to us, Sir Henry being my husband's closest 
friend, as his wife Honoria was my dearest, and both were named 
as god-parents to our children. 

‘My husband’s post as guardian to the little Maharajah Duleep 
Singh brought us much in contact with the Governor-General, 
Lord Dalhousie, and his staff. He stayed with us, and we in his 
house at Barrackpore. And later, when we brought our charge 
to England, we were necessarily thrown much into Court circles, 
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as our gracious sovereign took a marvellous interest in, and liking 
for, the young Indian prince, ruled that he was in all things to have 
the status of a European prince, next to the royal family, and had 
him much at Windsor and Osborne, as companion and playmate 
with the royal princes. 

‘He was very much charmed and gratified by the delightful 
camaraderie of the young princesses. They invited him, with their 
brothers, to make proof of their skill as cooks, at the Swiss chalet 
in the Osborne grounds, where a very complete kitchen was fitted 
up for them. The young princes, however, after the manner of 
boys, spurned the idea that a girl could cook a potato! and in 
order to exhibit their superiority in that line, installed themselves 
in the kitchen, turning the key on the real proprietors, who were 
reduced to hurling contemptuous criticisms, in dumb show, through 
the bolted windows! Duleep Singh basely revelled in this very 
ungallant escapade; and as he loved above all things to dabble 
with pots and pans, so he was proud of the fact that it was his 
practical knowledge that made a perfect success of the disputed 
“plat” ! 

‘The extraordinary kindness of heart and thoughtfulness for 
others of the Prince of Wales (our late lamented sovereign) 
was seen even in these early years. It was about this same 
period that he came, with Prince Alfred and their tutor, Mr. Gibbs, 
to visit the Maharajah at Ashburton House, Roehampton. They 
were all keen on playing cricket, when the Prince of Wales learnt 
that my eldest son, an Eton schoolboy, was confined to his room 
with a cold, and bitterly disappointed at not being able to play 
with the princes as he had hoped to do. Nothing would serve 
his Royal Highness but to leave the cricket-field immediately, 
and, since he was not permitted to visit the invalid in his room, 
stand for half an hour under his open window, exchanging opinions 
and schoolboy confidences. Is it any wonder that, in after-days, 
his people loved him so ? Moreover, to give pleasure to the enforced 
prisoner, the royal brothers arranged to submit themselves to be 
photographed by Duleep Singh on the lawn, in full view of the 
windows; and those photographs, you may be sure, are now 
treasured possessions with me! Duleep Singh had already, with 
the Prince Consort’s assistance, taken several negatives at Osborne 
of the royal children, in fancy dress, and in his Indian costumes. 

‘It was that same eldest boy of mine—also named ‘‘ Edward ” 
—who, a year or two later, was always twitted by the family for 
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the extraordinary manner in which he did the honours to royalty, 
in the person of the Princess Mary (the late Duchess of Teck), 
in his father’s absence. We were then all living in one of the 
Queen’s houses at Kew, next door to Cambridge House. An 
epidemic of “mumps” broke out, and the whole family, except 
Sir John, who was away, and my boy Edwy, were laid low with 
it. One afternoon, unexpectedly, Princess Mary came to the door, 
and the butler was ushering her upstairs, when, knowing the horror 
of the royal family for any possible infectious disorder of the throat, 
and in quarantine myself, I bade Edwy fly and meet her at the door, 
to give her warning. He tore down at break-neck speed, but 
was so flabbergasted at meeting her face to face on the stairs, 
that all his manners, and his carefully prepared message, fled from 
him, and he could only gasp out: ““M—m—m—mumps, your 
Royal Highness!” For an instant she gazed in consternation, 
thinking the boy had lost his wits; then his meaning flashing on 
her, she turned and fled incontinently, down the stairs and out of 
the house, while peal after peal of that cheery, ringing laugh of 
hers, that all who had ever heard never forgot, came in gusts from 
the far distance! The very sight of the boy after that was enough 
to re-start her laughter ! 

‘If Princess Mary’s laugh was infectious, no one had a keener 
sense of the ludicrous than my beloved and gracious mistress, 
Queen Victoria. I shall never forget the first drawing-room after 
the Duchess of Kent’s death! For my sins, I had to present a 
certain Lady D——. Scarcely had I entered the throne-room 
and heard her name announced in front of me, when, to my horror, 
I saw her whisk round in Her Majesty’s face and tear back the 
way she had come, into the gallery behind, of course turning her 
back on the Sovereign and everyone! all present staring in petri- 
faction, the pages racing after her with their staves, frantically 
trying to hook up her train, which swung from side to side, 
nearly upsetting the bystanders. Picture my consternation and 
annoyance ! 

‘But how the Queen and the Prince Consort laughed!! As, 
overwhelmed with confusion, I was making my curtsey, Her 
Majesty, shaking with merriment, whispered : “ What is the matter 
with your friend, Lady Login? What did she take us for?” 
And the only excuse the silly idiot could offer, when I asked her 
what she meant by her behaviour, was: “Oh, it was so awful 
to see them all in black!” 
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‘On another occasion it was the Queen herself whose gait was 
less sedate than popular imagination associates with Court circles. 
I had at one time charge of a Princess, a god-daughter of the Queen, 
which necessitated a very constant correspondence, and very 
frequent interviews with Her Majesty. I had been to Windsor, 
had just had my audience, and was being conducted back to my 
carriage, when, in passing through a long gallery, suddenly there 
came a whisper of: “The Queen! The Queen!” and a rush of 
hurrying feet was heard! Our guide motioned us to stand aside, 
and at the same moment a door was flung wide, and this time the 
cry came in stentorian tones, and the Lord Chamberlain appeared, 
literally running backwards, ceremoniously ushering Her Majesty 
in the direction of the Prince’s apartments, for so eager were her 
movements, and so joyous her expression, that she appeared 
almost to fly! Catching sight of me standing there, as she came up 
the long room, she waved a telegraph-form that she held in her 
hand-—an ominous missive, usually, in those days—exclaiming 
triumphantly: “ Lady Login, I am a grandmother !!” 

‘It was thus She announced to me Herself the birth of the 
present Emperor William II.’ 

‘You knew Lord Macaulay, I think ?’ I once asked her. 

‘Oh, yes! I knew him in India,’ she replied ; ‘ though I knew 
his relations, the Trevelyans and the Bernards, better. Lord 
Macaulay was in Rome the winter we were there with the Maharajah. 
They had one very good story about him, going the round of the 
English colony, which was told us by an attaché of the British 
Embassy. Like all strangers, he went by moonlight to see the 
Coliseum, and, as was proper in a historian and a poet, that the 
spirit of the centuries might have full sway within his soul, he went 
alone! As he stood rapt and gazing in the shadow of the arches, 
a man brushed rudely by, jostling him roughly. With gicat 
presence of mind Mr. Macaulay (as he then was) felt at once for his 
watch. It was gone! The thief was still in view. Promptly 
the historian gave chase, and, taking the law into his own hands, 
as might one of the heroes of ancient Rome whose deeds he set 
forth, he promptly knocked him down and repossessed himself 
of his property! Fearing that other criminals might be about, 
the Englishman at once returned to his hotel, to find, to his surprise, 
his own watch ticking comfortably on his dressing-table, and a 
strange gold watch in his waistcoat pocket!! Horrified at his first 
successful coup as a footpad, he hurried off to the bureau-de-police 
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to give up his booty, where he was confronted by an excited foreigner, 
vehemently describing the outrage of which he had been a victim ! 

“It is really remarkable how foreign travel seems to change the 
temperament of the sober and sedate Englishman. I shall never 
forget, that same winter at Rome, seeing how the Quaker, John 
Bright, thoroughly entered into the spirit of frolic of a Roman 
carnival! On the Sunday, he himself proposed that we should all 
go and hear Dr. Manning preach on the Immaculate Conception 
in San Carlo Borromeo, and, later in the week, he and 1 and his 
daughter Helen, drove up and down the Corso, pelting strangers, 
and being pelted, with confetti and flowers—-John Bright the most 
vigorous of all, though gallantly handing bouquets to the ladies 
who took his fancy! Two days later, he took up his position in 
our balcony at the Hétel de Londres, and exchanged shots with 
Lady Knatchbull at a window opposite, putting her finally out of 
action with a terrific shot with a sugared almond! As they were 
unknown to each other, I had to introduce him to her at the masked 
ball in the evening ! ’ 

“I know you were acquainted with many of the public men and 
statesmen of the day,’ I once asked her; ‘but, besides Lord 
Macaulay, did you come across many authors or men of 
letters 2’ 

‘Well, naturally, I was not so much in a position to do so, 
except in the case of men who were travellers, or who wrote on 
Oriental subjects; but besides members of the Geographical 
Society and scientific men and botanists, like the two Hookers, 
father and son, whom we knew well at Kew, I saw a good deal of 
Baron von Orlich and Monsieur Merle d’Aubigné. After my 
husband’s death, I occasionally let my house at Felixstowe in the 
summer, and it was in that way that I got into correspondence 
with Mr. Edward FitzGerald, the poet, who engaged to rent it from 
me for two or three months ; but when the date arrived he could 
not be persuaded to make any arrangements for taking it over ! 
At last, he wrote saying that he would be so much better pleased 
if I would continue to stay in it till he was ready to come, he paying 
the rent as he had arranged! This I did for a week or two, and he 
drove over from Woodbridge to inspect it on a pouring wet day ! 
So far as I know, that was all he ever saw of it, for I could not 
stay on, and went abroad, and I believe it remained empty until 
I again took possession ! 

‘Another tenant was Samuel Warren, of “ Ten-Thousand-a- Year” 
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fame. He was extremely fidgety over all the arrangements, and 
the letters I had from him were innumerable, all “ franked ” with 
his signature on the envelopes in the bottom left-hand corner. 
This, he explained to me with engaging frankness, in one of our 
numerous interviews, was because his autograph was so sought 
after that many people were glad of extra ones to give to their 
friends! I hurriedly turned the conversation, lest he might discover 
that his precious envelopes generally found their way into my 
wastepaper-basket ! 

‘But perhaps the most interesting episode in which I took 
part occurred during the time that the Maharajah, by the Queen’s 
desire, gave sittings to Mr. Winterhalter for a full-length picture 
by that artist, which now, I believe, hangs in the gallery. at 
Buckingham Palace. The Maharajah was then about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age and a very handsome youth, slight and 
graceful. Mr. Winterhalter, wishing the picture to be a permanent 
portrait of the young Oriental prince in his full dress, has given 
to his sitter the height he judged he would attain when he reached 
manhood. This calculation unfortunately proved incorrect, as 
the Maharajah never grew any taller than he then was. 

‘The sittings took place at Buckingham Palace. The Queen and 
Prince Consort were much interested in the progress of the work, 
and frequently visited the room arranged as a studio. My husband 
or I usually accompanied the Maharajah. 

“On one of these occasions, when the painter was engaged on 
the details of the jewels that Duleep Singh was wearing, Her 
Majesty took the opportunity to speak to me aside on the subject 
of the Koh-i-noor, which had only recently been returned to her 
out of the hands of the Amsterdam diamond-cutters, and, of course, 
was greatly changed in size, shape, and lustre. She had not yet 
worn it in public, and, as she herself remarked, had a delicacy about 
doing so in the Maharajah’s presence. 

‘* Tell me, Lady Login, does the Maharajah ever mention the 
Koh-i-noor ? Does he seem to regret it, and would he like to see 
it again? Find out for me before the next sitting, and mind you 
let me know exactly what he says!” 

‘ Little did Her Majesty guess the perturbation into which her 
command threw a loyal subject! How thankful I was that the 
second query followed close on and covered up the first, which 
would have been most embarrassing to answer truthfully, as there 
was no other subject that so filled the thoughts and conversation 
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of the Maharajah, his relatives and dependants! For the con- 
fiscation of the jewel, which to the Oriental is the symbol of the 
sovereignty of India, rankled in his mind even more than the loss 
of his kingdom, and I dreaded what sentiments he might give vent 
to were the subject once re-opened ! 

‘The time passed, and no good opportunity arose of sounding 
him on the matter till the very day before the next sitting was due, 
when, as we were riding together in Richmond Park, in desperation 
I ventured to turn the conversation round to the altered appearance 
that the cutting was said to have given to the famous “ mountain 
of light,” and remarked, as casually as I could, “ would he have any 
curiosity to see it now in its newform?” “ Yes, indeed I would! ” 
he affirmed emphatically ; “I would give a good deal to hold it 
again in my own hand!” This reply, knowing how keen were 
his feelings on the matter, startled me considerably, and it was in 
much trepidation that I asked his reason for this great desire on 
his part. “ Why ?” was his answer. ‘“‘ Why, because I was but 
a child, an infant, when forced to surrender it by treaty ; but now 
that I am a man, I should like to have it in my power to place it 
myself in Her hand!” 

‘I cannot tell you my delight and relief at his answer, and, 
lest he should add anything that might qualify or spoil such a 
charming and chivalrous sentiment, I hurriedly turned the 
conversation, and with a light heart awaited the morrow’s interview 
with Her Majesty. 

‘She came across to me at once on entering the room, the 
Maharajah being on the platform, posing for the artist, asking 
eagerly if I had executed her commands; and right glad I was to 
be able to give his answer. The Queen seemed as pleased as I had 
been at Duleep Singh’s response to my question, and, signalling to 
the Prince Consort, who was engaged in conversation with the 
painter at the other end of the room, they held a hurried consultation 
in whispers, despatching one of the gentlemen-in-waiting with a 
message. For about half an hour they both remained, watching 
the progress of the portrait and conversing with those present, 
when a slight bustle near the door made me look in that direction, 
and behold, to my amazement, the gorgeous uniforms of a group 
of beefeaters from the Tower, escorting an official bearing a small 
casket, which he presented to Her Majesty. This, she opened 
hastily, and took therefrom a small object which, still holding, 
she showed to the Prince, and, both advancing together to the 
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dais, the Queen cried out: “‘ Maharajah, I have something to show 
you!” Turning hastily—for in the position he was in, his back was 
towards the actors in this little scene—Duleep Singh stepped 
down hurriedly to the floor, and before he knew what was happening, 
found himself once more with the Koh-i-noor in his grasp, while the 
Queen was asking him “ if he thought it improved, and if he would 
have recognised it again ?” 

‘Truth to tell, at first sight, no one who had known it before 
would have done so, shorn of more than half its size, and thereby 
reft of much of its association and symbolism. That this was 
what he felt I am inwardly convinced ; yet, as he walked with it 
towards the window, to examine it more closely, turning it hither 
and thither to let the light upon its facets, and descanting upon 
its peculiarities and differences, and the skill of the diamond-cutter, 
for all his air of polite interest and curiosity, there was a passion 
of repressed emotion in his face, patent to one who knew him well, 
and evident, I think, to Her Majesty, who watched him with 
sympathy not unmixed with anxiety—that I may truly say, it 
was to me one of the most excruciatingly uncomfortable quarters 
of an hour that I ever passed! For an awful terror seized me lest 
I had unwittingly deceived Her Majesty as to his intentions, seeing 
him stand there turning and turning that stone about in his hands, 
as if unable to part with it again, now he had it once more in his 
possession ! 

‘At last, as if summoning up his resolution after a profound 
struguyle, and with a deep sigh, he raised his eyes from the jewel, 
and—just as the tension on my side was near breaking-point, so 
that I was prepared for almost anything—even to seeing him, 
in a sudden fit of madness, fling the precious talisman out of the 
open window by which he stood, and the other spectators’ nerves 
were equally on edge—he moved deliberately to where Her Majesty 
was standing, and, with a deferential reverence, placed in her 
hand the famous diamond, with the words: “ It is to me, Ma’am, 
the greatest pleasure thus to have the opportunity, as a loyal 

subject, of myself offering to my Sovereign the Koh-i-noor!” 
Whereupon he quietly resumed his place on the dais, and the artist 
continued his work. 

“Of all those present on this occasion,’ said Lady Login—it 
_ was in the year 1900 or thereabouts she told me this anecdote— 
“I believe the Queen Herself and I are the sole survivors, for Lady 
Ely, then Lady-in-waiting, who was the only other lady there, 
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and Sir Charles Phipps and the equerry, are all dead. The officer 
and escort from the Tower had left the room.’ 

Many more pages might be filled with stories she used to tell 
of well-known men and curious happenings, both in India and at 
home. But enough has been said to show the vivid recollection 
she possessed of past events, and the way in which she had trained 
her powers of observation to take note of what went on about her. 
These powers, and this keenness of intellect, she possessed to the 
very end of a life of eighty-three years, full of activities and interests, 
and spent chiefly in labours for the benefit of those around her. 

Epita W. Locin. 











THE OPEN DOOR. 


For five weeks, Mark Collier had been a happily blinded Samson— 
unconscious of his infirmity. It was not until he stood in the 
chancel of the church, awaiting his bride, that his sight was suddenly 
returned to him, in a bewildering shaft of light. 

The truth was appalling. He realised, with merciless clarity, 
that he did not love the woman he was about to make his wife, that 
the whole idea had been a ghastly mistake—that the mere thought 
of marriage with her was sacrilege of his finest instincts. 

The shock of the discovery was like a physical blow. He caught 
his breath quickly, and closed his eyes for a moment. When he 
opened them again, everything seemed to have undergone a subtle 
transformation. 

He marked each detail of his surroundings, photographing every 
object on his sensitised brain, with the fidelity of a dying man, who 
yearns to carry with him, into the Unknown, some dim remem- 
brance of the dear and familiar. He noticed the smudge of foot- 
marks on the red carpet, the cloud of floating motes, the slight 
powder of dust on the palms, that formed part of the stereotyped 
decorations. 

The light that streamed in through the stained-glass windows 
had dyed the faces of some of the congregation with patches of 
colour. The nose of his future mother-in-law was stamped with 
a violet lozenge. The eldest daughter—a beauty of her year, who, 
faithful to the family traditions, had married a rich husband, dis- 
played delicate cheeks barred after the fashion of an Indian squaw, 
with orange and vermilion streaks. The bald head of an august 
uncle was speckled with vivid green splashes. 

The change was merely the effect of a sudden ray of sunlight. 
Yet as Collier looked at them—the ghastly truth still paralysing 
his senses—he shuddered involuntarily. The unnatural decoration 
of the faces of his future relatives united them with a tribal likeness, 
and flashed on his excited mind some suggestion of rites—savage, 
inchoate, alien to civilisation. 

The ray of sunshine died, blown out by the lips of the wind. 
The church again shrank back into neutral shadows. With the 
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departure of the light, sensation left Collier. He remained dulled 
and quiescent, his turgid mind dimly conscious of some muffled 
misery. A narcotic-steeped hand was clasped on his brain. 

He found himself trying to remember a dream. The night 
before his wedding-day he had been visited by one that had left 
him vaguely troubled and perplexed, like a King of old. 

Ordinarily, he was obsessed by no nocturnal fancies; when 
he closed his eyes, he simply went out—like the flame of a candle. 

He groped after the recollection. What was the unpleasant 
impression that had undermined the entrenchments of repose, 
thrown up quickly by Nature for the protection of his slumbering 
Kgo ? 

Somewhere, at the back of his consciousness, a spark fused ; 
all along the train laid to some remote brain-cell he could feel the 
faint crackling. At any second would come ignition. 

It came. Then he remembered. 

He had dreamed of the interior of a prison—a sunken mud- 
plastered hole, strengthened with ribs of stone. The sole ray 
of light that cut the darkness was thickly clogged with atoms of 
decomposition. By this dusty illumination, he saw the prisoner. 

No definite terms could describe him. He was pure negation. 
His face was grey, as though covered with the deposit of the ashes 
of burnt-out passions. Yet one last fire flickered through the 
clogging layers, for in the prisoner’s eyes glimmered a poignant 
memory of past freedom. 

In his dream, Collier asked questions, which were answered by 
some shadowy companion. 

‘ Has he been here long ? ’ 

‘ A lifetime.’ 

‘ Does he never hope to be free ? ’ 

* Never.’ 

It was then that he noticed a door at the back of the prison, 
which seemed to be outlined with a luminous blue pencil. It was 
the blessed outside daylight, cleaving the fissures. 

‘Look!’ He stammered in his excitement. ‘The door! 
Surely it is open ?’ 

The quiet voice answered. 

“It has been open for years.’ 

‘But the prisoner ? Does he not know ?’ 

‘He knows. But he has lost the will to step outside. That 
is the true servitude.’ 
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With a start, Collier realised that he was no longer dreaming, 
but standing in the church, in full view of the scented, fashionably 
dressed throng. The organist was dreamily plucking at the keys 
of his instrument, shelling each note for the honey that lay at its 
core. Salut d’Amour. At any moment, the bride would appear. 

Collier shot a hunted glance around him. In every direction 
it seemed that some smartly garbed form barred his way. A 
knowledge was growing upon him that was cramp of the soul. 

He—and he alone—was the prisoner. 

He was the last to realise this truth, which was the common 
property of the world. Some men had given jocose warnings ; 
some women had murmured cryptic utterances. Others had 
merely looked at him with eyes of pity and wonder. All recurred 
to him now—the spoken word and the unspoken sympathy, — 

His capture had been inevitable. For years, he had lived in 
solitudes so deep that he could hear the humming of the globe as 
it spun round on its axle; where the heavens, at night, were so 
perforated with constellations, that they almost seemed the canopy 
of day, pinpricked with stars of blackness. He had learned, through 
constant observation and companionship with the wild creatures 
of the woods, his relationship to the brute—and then the bar to 
affinity in the sure knowledge of his soul. 

He had returned from the wilds—an elemental organism, 
stripped of any shell of worldly experience—to fall an instant victim 
to a pretty face, a sartorial instinct, and the spell of juxtaposition. 

To a woman, marriage is generally a question of alternatives ; 
to a man, in the main, it is a question of choice. Yet looking 
back, Collier could trace no signs of conscious volition on his part. 
There had never been one moment of genuine attraction—one step 
taken on his own initiative. He had merely followed a lure. 

Alure. The word bore some similitude to hername. Laura. He 
pictured her as she would appear in a moment or so—in shimmer- 
ing bridal array. The scent of orange-blossom filled his nostrils, 
with its promise; and he saw its fulfilment in a barrow-load of 
unripened fruit under the flaring glare of naphtha lights. All 
thought of this marriage filled him with sick terror. He had 

been trapped. He was, the prisoner. 

A pang of overwhelming poignancy rent his whole being, to be 
swiftly followed by the nausea that rides hard at the heels of 
pain. He tried to clench his hands inside his tight gloves. 

“I cannot marry this woman. I will not!’ 
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The words, bursting from his heart, died on the threshold of his 
lips, in abortive silence. 

A woman’s face, feline in type, with the ghost of a smile in 
her light hazel eyes, smirked at him from the congregation. It 
was the last face to be distinctly impressed upon his vision. Dimly 
he became aware, when he shifted his eyes from hers, that a furtive 
smile slipped before his gaze, in fugitive manner, ever eluding 
him, and broken and flickering like the film of a cinema. The 
smart congregation had noticed his plight. It was amused by the 
visible mental disquiet of the bridegroom. 

The knowledge stung him to anger. In these scented, 
simpering units, congregated to gloat over the struggles of the 
victim, he recognised some part of the social system that was col- 
lected to insure finality of his doom. Escape from some deserted 
City church—some registry-office might be barely possible. Not 
here. ‘ Gathered together here in the sight of God "—the man who 
had known God in the wilderness dared not follow the thought— 
‘and in the face of this congregation.’ 

He felt his sleeve plucked. His best man was speaking. Part 
of the flickering smile was concentrated on his grinning lips. ‘ Buck 
up! She’s overdue. The bolt will be shot now before you know 
where you are.” 

Collier nodded. The aridity of his throat forbade speech. 
The old stale attempt at humour that compares a bridegroom to a 
condemned criminal, on this occasion redeemed itself through its 
aptness. He felt the agonised pang of the soul born under the 
curse of Cain—the sense of futility of escape—the hopeless waiting 
for the final doom. At any moment—comparatively remote or 
perilously near, but alike in being inevitable—the solid globe would 
slip from under his feet—roll away like an orange, and leave him— 
Where ? 

His head swum in the grip of vertigo, as the memory of a past 
illness, when his life had been in danger, recurred to him. One day, 
to beguile his convalescence, the nurse had shown him his tem- 
perature-chart, with its black dots, connected by neatly ruled lines. 
As he scanned the series of mountain peaks and valleys, he noticed 
a gap, where the black line shot down, far below the level of the 
others. The nurse explained. ‘That was your relapse. You just 
sank as low as was humanly possible. Collapse. The least bit 
lower, and you’d have slipped through our fingers.’ 

The thought gripped him. Had the dot been a hairbreadth 
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lower where would he have fallen ? He was assailed with the sudden 
giddiness of one who looks down into space, at the mere sight of 
two inches of blank paper at the bottom of the chart. 

Where? He was still asking himself the question, when he 
heard a rustle at the church door—caught some glimpse of 
shimmering white. He could not see plainly. He seemed to be 
standing on a thin crust over nothingness. Was it Laura? The 
tension was growing unbearable—akin to mental and spiritual 
vivisection. At any moment the end might come. 

‘ The bridesmaids ! ’ 

In the best man’s husky whisper came the tidings of momentary 
reprieve. Collier felt his brow break into beads of moisture. As 
he put up his hand to wipe them away, he was conscious that 
some one was watching him with scornful amusement. 

The discovery led to another. A sinister change had taken 
place within the building. The faces of the congregation had run 
into each other, until they blended into one gigantic face—painted, 
coiffured, hatted. It was the face of the fashionable crowd, and 
on its colossal lips the fugitive smile had settled, like some homing 
bird of prey. 

The transformation appalled him. He had lost the touch of 
humanity. He felt himself alone—fettered—the victim of some 


sacrificial rite. A prisoner with no hope of escape—the prisoner 


of whom he had dreamed. 

It was in this second of blank despair, that the incredible thing 
happened. He found himself staring at it, in incredulous surprise. 

Before him, was the open door. 

It was set in the wall, not ten paces away. Evidently not often 
used as a means of egress, for the large-leaved ivy that clustered 
round it was cobwebbed and compressed, And through it, he 
saw a stormy blue sky, rocking under the impact of tumultuous 
clouds. The wind slammed them together, as it tore through space, 
in a mad orgy of freedom. 

Collier inflated his lungs, as a man who had been long submerged. 
He rose from the depths. Here was the way of escape. Even now, 
it was not too late! P 

In imagination, he made the trial flight, his heart beating like 
@ pioneer aeronaut relying on the power of untested apparatus. 
His course was simplicity itself. A few swift paces would bring 
him to the door. He had but to pass the portals, to find himself 
in the tiny paved yard—and then... 
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Then into the thick of the traffic surging round the church—into 
the heart of the struggling mass of that humanity that he had lost 
in the sacred building—that offered a human warren to the human 
quarry. The crowd would swallow him up, would shield him and 
hide him. 

His thoughts winged swifter. The first vehicle would whirl him 
into the current of traffic—like a stray leaf sucked into the maelstrom. 
He seemed to see a mighty roaring river raging along in the grooved 
channel of the roadway, and fed on every side by trickling streamlets. 
Taxis were transmuted from mere petrol-fed mechanisms, suggestive 
of industrial unrest, to symbols of the magic of motion. First 
came the spin to the railway station—then the mighty engine 
dashing to the quay, where the impatient ocean licked its stones. 
Last of all, the steamer ploughing her way through the foaming 
billows, tearing out the heart of each emerald wave—her nose 
pointed towards far horizons Outside! The whole world lay outside. 
It opened its mighty arms to him. It spoke of width, of depth, of 
breadth. It showed him its secrets—hamlets and valleys tucked 
away in its mighty heart—where a hunted man could hide for ever. 
It shouted to him to break free—to be free ! 

Three minutes passed. Collier realised that he was still standing 
in his place, his heels clamped to the red carpet. He stared at his 
feet, encased in their tight boots, as though they were objects for 
curiosity or wonder. Shapeless, unwieldy lumps of leather! 
Would they never move ? 

It is so simple—the parallel of bathing in Jordan in preference 
to a pilgrimage to mighty rivers. Only a few steps—no feat of 
difficulty—merely the action of a moment. He would count. 
One. Two. Three. There was the magical number that should 
find him outside the door. 

He moistened his lips. One. He felt himself panting under 
the strain of some mighty effort—the tugging at interlaced roots 
at deeply buried fibres. Two. The shock of sudden upheaval— 
a mad rush through space—an ecstasy. Three... 

He gazed about him stupidly. He was still standing in his 
place. He had not moved an inch. 

His chin sank lower, at the knowledge of his failure. His will 
was atrophied. His limbs, like paralysed members, awaited the 
spur of mental volition. He was a prisoner. 

Confronting him, were two truths. Or rather, both appeared 
truths. Yet, since one was the converse of the other, one of the 
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two must be falsehood, masquerading as one of the eternal 
verities. 


He faced them squarely. The truth that it was never too late © 


to withdraw, even at the eleventh hour. The truth that it was 
too late, for this reason. 

No man had done it before. 

He realised that a life-sentence of imprisonment was compressed 
into that creed of negation. No man had chosen to exercise his 
privilege of free-will. It was the victory of passivity over activity. 

The minutes passed. He stayed in his place, staring at the 
open door. 

Presently, he became aware that some part of the scrutiny of 
the spectator had become relaxed. The focussing power of the 
gigantic orb of the face played with diminished pressure. The 
congregation, on its part, was feeling some sense of discomfort, 
proceeding from overstrained and dissatisfied curiosity. 

The bride was unusually late. Collier realised the fact from 
the impatient manner in which the best man consulted his watch. 
The organist, seeking fresh inspiration, availed himself freely of the 
privileges granted by the letters D.C. Everyone was growing weary. 

A rush of wild hope shot through the veins of the prisoner. 
Men had been saved before by a miracle. Was it conceivable that 
a miracle was to be wrought on his behalf ? 

He snatched greedily at the crazy notion, half-fearful to enter- 
tain it. Familiarity with it, however, engendered fresh confidence. 
It was possible for Laura to fail him. Woman—the bound and 
cloistered sex—was not a prisoner. Many a bride had drawn back 
at the eleventh hour, and radiated in the limelight of newspaper 
publicity. He knew now that Laura did not love him. The 
certainty that she merely respected his wealth became his, with 
the recognition of the knowledge that he did not love her. 

His eyes brightened, and he drew himself together. His best 
man looked at him in involuntary admiration. 

‘ Awfully annoying for you, old man. I'll slip down and find 
out what’s keeping her.’ 

The prisoner smiled at the receding back of his personal gaoler. 
He was lapped in placidity. He believed in the miracle with the 
steadfast credulity of a Lourdes pilgrim. He had called up a 
force—he had evoked the mighty name of freedom. 

Freedom! He looked through the open door. 
There was no sense of repose outside. Everywhere was a 
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strenuous, moving, fighting world. For one moment the sun 
tunnelled through the piled-up purple mounds that banked the 
sky—in a sweeping ray. The next—it recoiled in momentary 
shadow, as the wind pelted its face with hurled balls of clouds. 
No still lagoons of swimming space. The whole air seemed full— 
crammed to overflowing. Leaves, straws, twigs, scraps of paper 
were whirled aloft in the aerial currents. Birds skimmed and 
swooped. Wireless messages, shrilling through space, met in solid 
syllabic tangles—parts of speech strayed from context, broken 
free from syntax. The vault of Heaven hummed with crazy 
spinning motion. All the prison doors were opened. One heard 
the clang of iron barriers slamming outwards. Freedom. 

The face of the prisoner glowed. His eyes blazed. . . . Sud- 
denly, the candle in his face was blown out. He stood mute, 
blank, empty. The best man had returned and whispered a few 
words. 

‘ All right! Some important bit of her finery never turned up. 
She’ll be here now any minute! ’ 

The prisoner nodded. Involuntarily he looked again towards 
the door. It was still open. 

‘Buck up!’ The best man was offering sympathy. ‘A man 
only goes through it once.’ 

Again Collier nodded. Some of the light came back to his face. 
He experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling. The trite words 
had brought comfort. 

He saw now that the whole of his anguish admitted an explana- 
tion. His sensations throughout had been purely normal, analogous 
with those of one who takes an anasthetic for the first time, or who 
has been within an ace of being drowned. He was merely feeling 
what every son of Adam has felt, when he stands before the altar 
—the shrinking from the sentence of finality. This psychic dis- 
comfort, which ordinarily affects an average person so slightly as 
merely to express itself in self-consciousness or nerves—was felt 
by him—a glutton in sensation—in its full elemental severity. 
He had been quivering with the last atavistic protest of polygamic 
man against the mandate of monogamy. 

He told himself that he loved Laura. He had loved her the 
whole time. And she loved him. He welcomed the thought of 
marriage. 

Primed with fresh confidence and hope, he withdrew his eyes 
from the door—to fix them upon a girl, who sat near, a few paces 
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away. He wondered why her features also had not been welded 
into the face. Scrutiny of her plain working-dress, however, 
revealed the reason. She was no part of the fashionable congrega- 
tion. Possibly a typist, or a milliner’s assistant, who had strayed 
into the church for a few minutes. 

He continued to look at her. Her eyes were brown in colour— 
brown as a clear peaty pool in the hollow of a hillside. The warm 
fires of honesty, affection, and truth glowed within their depths. 
They were akin to the eyes of the primitive women he had known 
in the old days of freedom and solitude—women of the prairie and 
forest—women brown and white—with their souls scoured by the 
winds and their hearts warmed by the sun. 

He looked again. The eyes vanished and he was gazing into 
the peaty pool, hearing the limpid gurgle of the sweet water—feeling 
the cool air stirring in his hair. Womsn or pool—he knew not 
which was which. For both were Nature. 

He was roused by the blare of the Wedding March. In the 
gloom of the aisle he saw a tall white figure, leaning on her father’s 
arm. She advanced with slow grace. His bride was coming. 

His eyes, still washed with the brown waters of the peaty pool, 
received but a blurred and misty vision. 

He shrank back, in instinctive recoil. His mind, thrown out 
of gear by shock, worked madly, at furious pressure, like a derailed 
engine with wheels still revolving in the air. Free! He must be 
free! What force kept him standing there, awaiting a woman, 
whom he knew he would grow to loathe. Morality? When 
every vow would be mere lip-effort, uttered within the walls of a 
sacred building—the ineffable Name itself invoked as witness. 
He was horror-stricken with the sense of sheer blasphemy. 

What kept him? While the door was still open? Merely 
the shell of an empty convention, homage to the precedent of the 
stereotyped. While a man might protect himself from the menace 
of death, he was forbidden—if the formalities be infringed—to 
protect himself from the sacrifice of his life. 

The bride drew nearer in her stately advance. It was the 
culminating moment of her life ; it marked the apex of achievement. 

Collier stared at her, with the cold speculative eyes of one 
stranger who challenges another. He saw her features distinctly— 
as distinctly as he had seen those of the brown-eyed working-girl. 
He had expected to see them melt into a state of flux and run into 
the gigantic lineaments of the composite countenance. Such a 
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transformation seemed inevitable in one who represented the very 
essence of conventional Society. 

But no change took place. Rather a revelation. For, as the 
bridal procession drew nearer, Collier stared at her with hypnotised 
fascination. At last he knew her—as she really was. For he saw 
that the face of Laura was, in miniature, the replica of the gigantic 
face of the congregation—inhuman—artificial—appalling. 

It was the quintessence of realisation. Like a wild creature, 
enslaved in the snare, he strove impotently to escape. Something, 
older than Adam, freer than the wind, blinder than instinct, raged 
within him. Even now—even while the bride advanced—it was 
not too late. The open door... 

He turned, as in mute appeal—towards the brown-eyed girl. 
To his dismay he saw that she had left her seat, and was moving 
towards the door in the wall. It was evident that the call of duty, 
together with the unpunctuality of the bride, was to cheat her of a 
spectacle. 

A desolating feeling of desertion swept over Collier. He was an 
infant that sees itself abandoned by its natural protector. Bereft 
of her presence, he was something ineffably weak and feeble. 
Sorrow was merged into a sense of unbearable tension. What if 
she closed the door behind her? It stood to him as a symbol of 
freedom. He tried involuntarily to cry out in warning. 

It seemed to him that her journey towards the exit was life-long. 
Her protracted progress drained the exhausted reserves of his self- 
control. Unable to bear the suspense of watching, once more he 
turned towards his bride. 

He was just in time to see the change. It came swiftly, without 
warning, bearing its message of finality. Collier knew that the 
end had really come.’ 

Like a jam of frozen waters that splits into fragments before 
thaw, the composite face cracked—shivered—and then broke up 
into hundreds of units—each perfect and complete. Once again 
Collier saw the familiar features of friend and acquaintance. They 
seemed to close round him—to hem him in on all sides. 

The congregation was waiting. The bride stood at his elbow. 

The clergyman cleared his throat. 

Yet, ere the opening words were intoned—the prisoner turned 
his head—and saw. 

The door was swinging to. 

E. L. Wuire. 














PASTIMES IN THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


BY DOROTHEA GERARD 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 


ConsIDERING the quality of many of the garrisons it is not to be 
wondered at if Austrian officers are occasionally at a loss for accept- 
able means of killing time. However hard the round of work, 
there are bound to be off-days, as well as many long winter evenings 
which are apt to hang heavy on the hands of a normally constituted 
lieutenant, reduced for weeks at a time to his own society or that 
of one other comrade. Almost everything is tried, from promis- 
cuous love-making to taming wild animals and cultivating musical 
instruments, varied by wood-carving and even by the fabrication 
of rockets and toy balloons. An acquaintance of mine became so 
proficient in this latter branch that his comrades were shy of 
entering his room for fear of something or other exploding. At 
one time L—— spent his leisure in taming three wolf cubs which 
a peasant had brought him—three balls of grey fluff huddled 
together in a basket. A big unused barn became their residence, 
and here they grew up together with a young wolf-hound, who, 
curiously enough, easily swayed the rod of the community. No 
one but L——, who fed them personally, was allowed to enter the 
barn. As a gauge of their appetites an incident is worth recording. 
A private’s horse had broken its leg and had to be shot. This 
struck L—— as a windfall for his ménagerie,so, having purchased 
the carcass from Das hohe Aerar, he caused it to be thrown into 
the barn, and then went his way, convinced that he would not 
have to bother about food for another week at least. Two days 
later he began to be struck by the dead silence which reigned within 
the wooden walls, in contrast to the usual snarling and barking ; 
and, moved by curiosity, unbarred the door. To his amazement 
the place appeared at first sight entirely empty. It was only 
when he advanced into the interior that he became aware of a 
depression in the mud floor—a freshly scraped-out hollow, at the 
bottom of which, motionless, lay what appeared to be a heap of 
grey fur. Presently, in reply to some energetic interpellations, 
one head after another was sleepily raised, and vacantly gorged eyes 
stared at him. Closer investigation showed all four animals 
swollen to something like double their normal size, and enjoying 
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an after-dinner sleep as extensive as had been the meal consumed. 
For of the horse there remained just three things: the skull and 
the two big hip-bones, which had proved too much for their youthful 
teeth,—and picked clean. The reason for the hole in the ground 
could only be surmised. Apparently the idea had been to further 
digestion by a more intense huddling together and the warmth 
thus developed. 

I regret to have to record that this promising ménagerie came 
to a tragic end. The beasts were about two years old when they 
attacked and nearly did for an orderly. L—— having returned 
from some military mission two days later than expected, and no 
one having ventured to enter the barn in his absence, the beasts 
were in a state of ferocious hunger and tore down the man who, 
without waiting for orders, had unbarred the door. L—— arrived 
barely in time, and recognising that the risks were growing too 
great, he had the wolves shot that same day. 

A comrade of his whose speciality was rearing crows, got into 
a predicament during the visit of an inspecting general, by reason 
of a whole flock of these birds escaping from the space in which 
he had been careful to confine them, and following him to the 
exercising-ground, where they appeared as a loudly clamouring 
black cloud, which, after circling above his head, insisted on settling 
upon his shoulders, his arms, and upon his terrified horse’s neck— 
not to be warded off even by his energetically wielded sword, and 
giving him something of the appearance of a medieval master of 
the Black Art, rather than that of an Uhlan lieutenant. 

Another pastime which came in much more usefully, was the 
cornet a piston of Lieutenant X——. He had been cultivating 
this instrument for some months when some difference with his 
captain resulted in. several days of Zimmer-Arrest (an officer's 
confinement on parole to his private lodgings). By a lucky chance 
the captain lived straight across the road. That the prisoner 
should while away the weary hours by practising on his instrument 
seemed perfectly natural, and if he chose to do so at the open 
window—this being summer-time—it was of course impossible 
to object, even though he began at five o’clock in the morning and 
rarely ended before eleven at night. What the captain—who I 
suppose was not musical, or else perhaps exactly because he was 
musical—suffered during that week may be gathered from the 
fact that, from this time on, Lieutenant X—— enjoyed a species of 
immunity. However flagrant might be his breaches of discipline, 
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no further Zimmer-Arrest resulted—or at least not until the captain 
had moved tv another lodging. 

This same Lieutenant X—— was at one time stationed in a tiny 
Polish village, of which the shop of the Jewish ‘ mixed grocer ’ 
formed by far the brightest spot. Here he and his one companion 
in misfortune used on particularly dull afternoons, when either 
rain or frost put riding out of the question, to take up their quarters, 
and, seated on two packing-cases, to amuse themselves by watching 
the peasants come in to make their purchases. Occasionally a 
certain zest was given to the matter by discovering that the Jew 
was cheating the peasants, upon which summary justice was 
dispensed, in what exact form I would not care to guess. In time 
the peasants came to look thankfully at the “ Panowie Leitnanti,” 
while the Hebrew, though doubtless cursing them in the depth of 
his heart, never thought of venturing to show them the door. 

This was perhaps the most peculiar sort of pastime that has 
come within my knowledge—though in the matter of originality 
one described by Colonel Angeli does not fall far short of it. This 
officer, being condemned to spend several winter months in a 
small Jewish inn in the depths of the Carpathians, could discover 
no other occupation for his leisure than that of painting frescoes 
on the whitewashed walls, his pigment being a grey colour extracted 
from ashes boiled down, and applied with brushes made out of 
twigs of fir-trees, tied into small bundles. 

Truth compels me to admit that, given the circumstances, 
both eating and drinking occasionally rise to the level of passe-temps. 

I have known of bachelor colonels who out of sheer boredom 
have become gourmands. In them too the dullness of a Galician 
country station had cried aloud for the creation of some centre 
around which, in the intervals between active service, interest 
could concentrate ; and circumstances had decided for the eating 
interest. A man who is no longer young enough for romance, 
and who does not happen to be either literary or musical, but 
does happen to have a good cook, plus a good digestion, not 
unnaturally begins to look forward to his meals, as a welcome break 
in the drudgery of the day; and, as everybody knows, l’appétit 
vient en mangeant. The palate of one of these colonels had become 
so exacting that from its satisfaction or dissatisfaction the humour, 
and consequently the weal or woe of the regimental officers, had 
come largely to depend. When the menu was approved of, the 
squadron under inspection was almost certain to be so likewise, 
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and vice-verséd. The regiment was widely dislocated, and for 
days before his descent upon the isolated squadrons, almost as 
much time was spent in cooking experiments as upon drill. On 
one such occasion everything went wrong because the trout had 
been fried in bread-crumbs, instead of being blaugesotten, which 
is the orthodox mode of preparation. These trout had early in 
the day been judiciously mentioned as a means of softening his 
views generally, which—so long as they remained in perspective— 
they succeeded in doing; but when at the midday meal 
the impatiently expected dish was brought in, sudden gloom 
descended upon the commander’s countenance. Bread-crumbs! 
Had anyone ever heard of such barbarism as smothering the divine 
trout in vile bread-crumbs! Like a flash the amiability of the 
morning vanished into thin air. Whether it was the effect of 
‘ physical or moral indigestion I do not know, but from that moment 
onwards all the horses seemed wrongly bitted, and not one Uhlan 
had a proper seat. During the inspection of the afternoon the 
doom of the captain in question was within an inch of being sealed. 
When, soon after, the staff of the regiment, being on the march, 
was to be entertained at dinner at a country house, where, 
considering the season, it was morally certain that trout would 
form one of the courses, even the major trembled in his boots 
lest the offence of the bread-crumbs should be repeated, and the 
adjutant, in his anguish of mind, attempted a raid on the kitchen, 
in order to ward off the danger, but could not find his way there, 
owing to the fact that Polish kitchens are usually placed in a building 
apart from the house. It was not until a large dish of blaugesotten 
trout was placed upon the table that the members of the staff 
exchanged glances of relief. 

It was of another gourmand colonel that a story of a Nierenbraten 
was told. A Nierenbraten, be it here explained, is a roast of veal 
to which the kidneys remain attached. Such a roast had been 
served at mess one day, when a very green lieutenant, lately joined, 
was asked by the colonel, who was dispensing the food, whether 
he would have a slice with or without the kidneys. This same 
question had been put to all the officers, who, well aware that 
kidneys were one of the colonel’s weaknesses, had unanimously 
disclaimed any desire for them. The green lieutenant alone, in 
the innocence of his heart, and unaware of the enormity he was 
committing, asked for kidneys, and got them too, though 
accompanied by a glance from his superior’s eyes, the meaning 
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of which he did not then understand. Perhaps he understood 
it next morning in the riding-school, when, after having for some 
minutes stood watching the riders, the colonel turned to the officer 
beside him, and, pointing to the greenling, audibly made a remark, 
of which the following is a verbatim translation : 

‘ Yes—kidneys he can eat, but ride he cannot.’ 

Even subalterns sometimes seek in the joys of the palate 
compensations for deprivations on other fields. Thus, on one 
occasion, the chef of a restaurant car, finding himself, for some 
reason or other, stranded at an unlikely spot, offered his services 
to the officers of an isolated troop, who gladly seized the unlooked- 
for chance. He asked high wages, but by clubbing together they 
managed to raise them. ‘ Hang it all, if we can’t have good theatres 
and good shops, let us at least have good food!’ was the idea on 
which they acted. 

For a time all went well, since the day contained at least one 
bright spot. But soon inconveniences set in. Reports of the 
Lucullian meals to be enjoyed at —— began to spread, and simul- 
taneously the number of inspections to increase alarmingly. High 
officers of all grades became suddenly seized with a burning zeal 
for the military progress of this particular troop, and spent hours 
trotting it out in the morning, and further hours administering 
judicious criticism over an excellent and prolonged dinner. Soon 
in their hearts the subalterns were cursing the day on which they 
had set eyes on the restaurant-car chef, uncomforted by the 
magnificent tips which flowed not into their pockets but into that 
of the culinary artist. Presently they agreed that even good food 
can be purchased too dearly, and quietly got rid of their 
paragon. 

As for drinking, its day is past, in the main—in Austria as 
well as elsewhere. For the hard drinking that used to go on in the 
Austrian army it was chiefly the Magyar element and the German— 
by which I mean that imported from outside the Habsburg monarchy 
—that was responsible. It is rather significant that the regiment 
which in the seventies of last century enjoyed the highest reputation 
in this respect was one in which not only the colonel but all the 
captains hailed from the Fatherland. Matters at last got to such 
a pass that the authorities decided that it was time to interfere. As 
a first step, the corps commander, Baron P——,, despatched a general 
to investigate the affair. In order, however, to make the thing less 
conspicuous the visit was labelled as an inspection of foodstuffs, 
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and an expert, in the shape of some high intendant, accompanied 
the general. While the latter was consulting téte d téte with the 
colonel, the younger officers of the regiment put their best foot 
forward in the entertainment of the guest, which took the form of 
endless healths drunk in excellent wines. The good man, un- 
accustomed to be thus fété, and deeply flattered by the attention 
of so many young counts and princes, of which this regiment boasted 
an unusual number, gallantly strove to show his gratitude—with 
the dreadful result that the somewhat stout elderly gentleman 
suddenly disappeared beneath the table, and, being drawn out 
from under it, failed to come back to life. Without any evil intention 
the gay dragoons had literally drunk to death the very person 
despatched by the corps commander as a reformer of their evil 
habits. 

True, even nowadays champagne flows freely at so-called 
regimental feasts, and at least one regiment that I know of possesses 
a huge bumper which is passed round and which not to drain at 
one go is considered a disgrace; yet, all the same, it remains a 
welcome fact that the orgies of old times have not only died out, 
but have given way to a sort of modified abstemiousness. 

Occasionally, of course, individuals with a turn for eccentricity 
indulge in more fantastic pastimes than any of those yet mentioned. 
Thus a certain Lieutenant Z——, not content with putting his horses 
through a regular circus training, was one day struck by the idea 
that pigs are very intelligent animals and therefore quite as amenable 
to the same treatment. The squadron to which he was attached, 
and which managed its own housekeeping, had lately purchased 
some of these beasts, with a view to fattening them for the mess- 
table. It was this which had given Z his idea ; and so successful 
were his experiments that the docile animals in a very short time 
jumped over hurdles and through paper hoops as nimbly as any 
clown. Despite these brilliant results Z——’s comrades demurred ; 
for though the pigs grew daily more proficient they likewise grew 
leaner, and, in exact proportion to the increase of their accomplish- 
ments, the prospects of bacon diminished. The end, I am sorry to 
say, was a catastrophe ; for arsenic having been recommended as a 
means of improving their appearance, the highly accomplished pigs 
fell victims of an overdose—a loss which was all the harder to 
bear as presently it was discovered that the wine in the adjoining 
cellar had been completely spoiled by the odoriferous vicinity of 
the lieutenant’s menagerie. Military housekeeping experiments 
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occasionally end that way—but I have no space here for further 
examples. 

Pranks of the sort just described are by no means unusual, 
mostly bred by sheer high spirits in revolt against the monotony 
of daily life. The field open to experiment is one of great variety. 
One young gentleman, now no longer young, and filling a high post 
at court, was driven by the dullness of a provincial town to develop 
a passion for collecting sign-boards ; the condition being that they 
should have been taken down with his own hands, else they were 
not considered worthy to grace his collection. Naturally the 
night hours were the only favourable ones for these enterprises, 
and upon each trophy the date as well as the locality of the success- 
ful raid was then punctiliously inscribed. Both innkeepers. and 
shopkeepers had thus many unpleasant surprises when taking down 
their shutters in the morning ; and at first great indignation reigned ; 
but when presently it was noticed that the disappearance of a sign- 
board was regularly followed by the appearance of a discreet old 
valet, who pressed into the possessor’s hand a sum which more than 
compensated him for the loss entailed, anger quickly evaporated. 

This same purloiner of sign-boards seems in general to have had 
a leaning for nightly operations. On the chief square of G——, 
where he was stationed, a group of life-sized saints’ statues stood 
in front of the parish church, each saint holding in his hand his 
special personal emblem, wrought in cast-iron. What was the 
astonishment of the populace, one Sunday morning, to perceive that 
their old familiar patrons had exchanged emblems in the night! 
Was a miracle to be concluded on? It was a question which 
agitated many minds that day, and was never entirely cleared up, 
though some of the shrewder spirits made guesses at a certain name— 
and my informant in this case—a comrade of the person guessed at 
—is of opinion that the saying of ‘ vox populi, vox dei’ once more 
justified its existence. 

On another occasion, in consequence of I know not what 
further experiment of this sort and of a complaint lodged by the 
civil authorities with the military, the enterprising young gentleman 
had been given three days’ Zimmer-Arrest. On the second of these 
days a large fair was to take place at G——, to which the country 
people began to stream in great numbers on the preceding evening 
and throughout the night. The chief approach from the neigh- 
bouring mountains lay along the street which passed the door of the 
condemned prisoner, opposite to whose lodging there stood, across 
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the road, a tall white wall. As the groups of peasants came along 
in the dark ; they all in turn stopped short here, for the most wonder- 
ful and varied magic-lantern pictures appeared in unbroken succes- 
sion upon the blank wall. Very soon the crowd became so huge 
that the traffic was entirely blocked ; and in despair the municipal 
authorities despatched a messenger to the colonel of the regiment, 
petitioning for the immediate cessation of the free entertainment. 
But by the time an adjutant had arrived to investigate matters the 
lantern had been turned off and all was dead and quiet. 

‘A whole book could well be written on the pranks of this one 
individual,’ my informant tells me ; ‘ but he always saw to it that 
no one’s pocket should suffer in consequence; so that when the 
regiment was transferred to Bohemia there was mourning in the 
whole district.’ 

But it is not to country garrisons alone that the privilege of 
witnessing frolics of this kind is confined. The capital itself some- 
times comes in for a share of them. On one such occasion the 
visitors to a gay but perfectly respectable establishment known as 
‘Venedig in Wien,’ and whose liveliest time were the hours round 
about midnight, were electrified by the sight of some dozen young 
men, who, mounted upon the ponies of a caroussel establishment, 
gave an equestrian performance on the same terms as the magic- 
lantern operations just cited, and with an equal success. It was of 
the sort usually practised by clowns, and consisted chiefly in 
tumbling off, or affecting to be on the point of doing so—with arms 
clasped affectionately round the steed’s neck, and coat-tails wildly 
flying. Some naive spectators looked on aghast, prepared for 
broken necks; but the acuter spirits sympathetically grinned, 
having quickly identified even those among the riders who were 
not in uniform with the cavalry subalterns following the equestrian 
course of the ‘ Reitlehrer Institut,’ and who at its conclusion were 
having a farewell fling, before returning to their places of exile. 
Even when the performance ended by each rider taking a header 
from the saddle into the large water-tank around which they 
had been gambolling, and whence they issued dripping, the 
public, though plentifully splashed, applauded wildly, while 
the organs of police—quite as sympathetic—looked assiduously 
the other way. 

Where circumstances are favourable, sports of various sorts 
often enliven military life ; and here it is exactly the most out-of- 
the-way garrisons that present the best opportunities. In Eastern 
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Galicia both bear and boar hunts are even nowadays still on the 
order of the day, and the breadth of Polish and Hungarian hos- 
pitality often furnishes the officers of the district who happen to be 
sportsmen with some days of real enjoyment. Foxes, too, whom no 
unwritten law here protects, furnish large bags; and the English 
reader will no doubt shudder to hear that Count Thurn-Valsassina 
reports with evident satisfaction having within a short time shot 
enough foxes to provide the lining of a big fur coat. He also draws 
a highly comic picture of the appearance of the sportsmen collected 
on the morning of a bear hunt in Transylvania—about eighty in 
number—who, besides carrying rifles of various descriptions, some 
of them with the barrels tied up with twine, were armed with 
such miscellaneous weapons as bayonets, old Uhlan lances, pistols, 
daggers, and hatchets. 

Apropos of the latter weapon, I cannot here resist mentioning 
a sportsman of a quite peculiar sort, whose acquaintance L—— 
made in 1871, while his regiment was on the march through the 
Carpathians. Astonished at the number of bear skins which he 
saw in the forester’s house at which he was quartered, and which 
accorded strangely with the rotund figure of the elderly Bohemian 
who was his host—anything but a redoubtable Nimrod in appearance 
—he put some questions and received the answer: ‘ Oh no, I have 
no need to shoot bears; I have my purveyor of skins.” That same 
evening he introduced to L—— a small, insignificant-looking 
Ruthenian peasant of about fifty years of age. This man, who 
did not even possess a gun, had already killed no fewer than thirty- 
five full-grown bears with his hatchet. So far from being vain 
of his achievement, he maintained that it was mere child’s play. 
All you had to do was to know the woods well, and to find out the 
places where the bears slept in winter. Then with a sufficiently 
long stick you poked into the hole or cave in question, and poked 
on steadily until the bear stuck out a sleepy head to see what was 
up; then you gave him one on the top of it with the hatchet, and 
the thing was done. That was positively all—except that some- 
times, if the stick did not suffice, a fire had to be lit before the hole, 
so as to incommode the bear with the smoke. All depended on 
having a good hatchet—and good nerves, thought L——, as he 
listened. to the tale. 

In the flat plains of Central Hungary and in the extreme East 
of Galicia hare-coursing is much cultivated. One run—a record— 
I have often heard described by L——, who took part in it. This 
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was on the Podolian plain, which stretches over the frontier, far 
into Russia. Flat as a table, and mostly treeless, it forms an ideal 
coursing-ground, with nothing to obstruct the view of the grey- 
hounds, who, as is well-known, are entirely dependent upon their 
eyesight, having next to no sense of smell. There were a pair 
of them, on this occasion, of the white, long-haired Russian breed— 
a dog and a bitch, Dolot and Lalka by name, and both first-class 
animals. As a rule, the runs with this pair lasted but a few minutes 
each, either the hare being run down at the end of that time, or, 
if he was an old hand, doubling so skilfully that he got away 
unnoticed, while his pursuers stood staring stupidly about them. 
But on this occasion, owing to the endurance of what must have 
been a sort of super-hare, matters turned out quite otherwise. 
Almost immediately after the start a hare got up—one of the 
small, insignificant-looking grey steppe hares—and, scorning all 
twists and turns, set off, straight as an arrow, across the plain, 
heading for a distant covert. The dogs were after it in a moment, 
and behind them came the riders, about ten in number. The 
gallop over the alternating short grass and the stubble of the 
harvested fields, on a glorious autumn day, would probably have 
been more of a treat if it had been somewhat less headlong, for, 
owing to the unusual pace at which the hare went, merely to keep 
the dogs in sight was a tax upon the legs and lungs of the fastest 
horse. And this time the effort was prolonged. Instead of the 
usual quick ‘ kill,’ the situation remained unchanged for minute 
after minute: the small grey spot ahead—the two white dogs 
behind it, stretched to their utmost, and at an interval which 
showed no sign of diminishing. One horseman after another 
dropped back, with an absolutely pumped-out steed ; soon L——, 
whose dapple-grey mare, Tadmor, was in her way, too, a super- 
animal, was galloping quite alone behind the dogs, and presently 
bebind one dog ; for Dolot (unheard-of thing !) had given in, while 
Lalka—to the honour of her sex be it recorded—kept bravely on. 
And so, too, did the hunted hare, though necessarily the pace 
of all three animals gradually relaxed, while the intervals remained 
almost unchanged. Then—at no more than thirty or forty paces 
from sanctuary, the last resource seemed to be abruptly exhausted, 
and suddenly, like a stone, the hare dropped in the grass. At 
the same instant, at about twenty paces behind it, the greyhound 
dropped likewise, and lay with its nose on the ground, motionless 
like the hare—utterly incapable of even the small effort required 
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to reach it. Simultaneously, another twenty paces back, without 
waiting to be checked, the panting mare had come to a standstill. 
Springing to the ground, L—— went up to the hare and examined 
it. It lay there, stretched out stiff and apparently dead, and yet it 
felt warm. Picking it up by the ears, and pushing it inside his 
blouse, he remounted, and—Tadmor having got back her breath— 
rode slowly back, followed by the dead-beat and limping Lalka. 
The ground covered during the fifteen minutes or so that the race 
had lasted was about seven English miles. 

I am glad to be able to record that the gallant little beast got 
off with its life. Long before L—— reached home he felt a movement 
within his blouse, out of which an inquisitive head presently peeped. 
Having displayed his live trophy to his comrades, it was decided 
by the squadron in corpore that that hare should never again run 
the risk of being chased. A brass ring was consequently passed 
through its ear, as a sign of immunity, and—-strict orders being 
given to everyone concerned—the beast was turned out in a big 
enclosed orchard, where it lived happily—if not for ever after, yet 
for a respectable number of years. 

‘That is the one time in my life that I have seen a hare literally 
run stiff,’ says L—— when he tells the tale. 


For a cavalry officer, riding, pure and simple, of course, helps 
to fill up leisure hours—in the proper season—always supposing 
that he has horses enough to come up to more than the require- 
ments of the service, which is by no means always the case. 
Although, in the first fever of reform which followed upon 1866, 
horsemanship seemed in danger of being neglected in favour of 
theoretical teaching, this phase was but short, and the recogni- 
tion that a horseman’s first business is, after all, to ride, very 
soon returned. Every cavalry regiment has now got its yearly 
races and its various equestrian contests, culminating in the great 
annual meeting, when the army steeplechase, the Preisreiten and 
Preisspringen, at which the aged Emperor rarely fails to be present, 
constitute the most brilliant social féte of the closing season, and 
one during which the streets of Vienna are gayer than ever with 
uniforms. 

In widely dislocated regiments the usual weekly meetings at 
some central point entail in themselves many a long ride, followed 
by a return ride in the night, or in the small hours of the morning. 
Not a few regiments boast, besides, of members whose highest 
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ambition is to outdo all existing record of equestrian feats. One 
dragoon regiment used at one time to possess three of these ex- 
perts—three brothers, who likewise enjoyed the reputation of being 
a trifle ‘mad.’ The youngest of the trio, returning on one occasion 
from an excursion of several days, and being in danger of not 
reaching his station before the end of his furlough, rode 200 kilo- 
meters (about 130 English miles) in one day, and in order to take 
a short cut, threw his small thoroughbred horse down the embank- 
ment supporting a serpentine road in the Semmering mountains, 
and clambered down after it. The horse was not a bit hurt, and 
both it and its rider reached their goal just within the given time. 
Other equestrian feats relate to jumps taken. In these the 
annals of the Austrian army are rich. Some of them go back to 
distant historical. times, but may here be cited as examples of 
the models striven after. The hero of one of the best known of 
these historical jumps is Andreas von Baumkircher, who in 1452, 
when Frederick III was besieged by rebels in Neustadt, and 
these latter, after routing the guards, were on the point of forcing 
the town gate, held them up almost single-handed, and, though 
bleeding from thirteen wounds, kept them at bay long enough 
for the drawbridge to be raised, after which, setting his charger 
at the moat, he managed by a wild leap to reach safe ground. 
Another tale, which dates yet farther back, records an even 
wilder feat than this, executed, however, not in the Emperor’s 
service, but by one of the notorious robber-knights, before whom 
whole districts used to tremble, sometimes for years. Eppelin 
von Gailingen, the hero of this famous jump, had, after many 
fruitless attempts, been at last successfully captured and cast 
into the deepest dungeon of Niirnberg. Theoretically he had 
been condemned to death times innumerable; but in answer 
to all threats the robber-knight mockingly replied: ‘The Niirn- 
bergers don’t hang a man before they’ve got him ’"—a sentence 
which has since developed into a proverb. This time they had 
him, though, and the condemnation, newly: pronounced, promised 
to become far more than a theory. Yet even here there was to 
be a slip ’twixt the cup and lip. An old custom of those days 
prescribed the fulfilment of the last wish of a condemned man. 
Eppelin, interrogated upon this subject, expressed the desire of 
once more sitting on the back of his faithful black charger, free 
of his chains. It seemed a childish desire, but was granted with- 
out misgivings ; and the outer gates having been carefully closed 
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and double-barred, and a band of armed guards posted in the 
inner yard, the charger was led forth and the prisoner brought out 
of his dungeon and freed of his chains. Having patted the neck 
of the neighing beast, he swung himself on to its back and, drawing 
deep breaths, trotted round the court, which on one side was 
enclosed with no buildings, but with a wall higher than man’s 
height, and as broad as walls in those days used to be. Whether 
he had made a plan, or whether the idea struck him suddenly, no 
one of course knows ; but the fact remains—or so the story goes— 
that, after having cast a glance skywards and signed himself with 
the cross, he suddenly put spurs to his horse and set him at the 
wall. As the beast rose almost perpendicularly, Eppelin dropped 
the reins and clung to the mane; within the same moment the 
black charger stood upon the top of the broad wall, where, gathering 
itself together, it struck out for a second mighty leap across the 
moat and into freedom. The guards, recovering from their stupor, 
rushed to the look-out, just in time to see a fast-receding horseman 
and to catch the words shouted back over a mighty shoulder: 
‘The Niirnbergers don’t hang a man before they’ve got 
him !’ 

Nurtured upon legends of this sort, it is small wonder if the 
Austrian cavalry officer’s ambition stirs. The biggest jump I 
know of in modern times was that executed by a certain Captain 
H as the result of a hastily given pledge. 

The thing took place in a small country station. The exercising- 
ground on which the recruits were trained and the young horses 
broken was shut off at one end by a thick hedge of more than man’s 
height, and beyond that by a deep and wide ditch. As a rule, 
no one even came near this hedge, the ground at that farther end 
being soft to the point of swampiness. On some occasion, however, 
a discussion at the mess-table concerning the limit of possible jumps 
led to a question as to whether or not that hedge was ‘ jumpable.’ 
The overwhelming number of opinions decided in the negative ; 
guided not merely by the height of the obstacle, but also by the 
unfavourable nature of the soft ground, from which, as Captain 
H in particular pointed out, a good ‘ take off’ was not to be 
had. Captain E , however, a new-comer in the regiment, main- 
tained that a good jumper might be expected to clear the hedge. 
Hereupon H , between whom and Captain E a personal 
antagonism existed—for reasons which are here irrelevant—declared 
with some irritation: ‘ Well, if there lives the horse that clears 
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that hedge, I pledge myself upon my word of honour to take my 
chestnut mare after it. If any can do so, she can.’ 

Not long after this conversation it so happened that one of 
the young horses which were being broken on a new system, 
that consisted in the curb reins being made fast on the back of 
the riderless animal, while the trainer on foot held the snaffle, 
broke away, and, galloping madly down the length of the exercising- 
ground, half crashed through the hedge, half jumped it, and landed 
safely on the other side. The animal being caught, it was found 
on examination that the movement by which it had freed itself 
had snapped the curb rein, while at the same time its tongue had 
been fairly cut in two by the bit. Evidently it was the violence 
of the pain which had driven the animal frantic. 

That day at the mess-table the event furnished the chief topic 
of conversation, and was discussed with the lively interest of 
connoisseurs. It was with visible satisfaction that Captain E 
said to H: across the table: ‘So I was right, after all ; there you 
have the horse that has jumped that hedge!’ To which, however, 
H made no reply. 

Next morning, almost before daylight, one of H. ’3 comrades 
got a message, asking for his immediate presence on the exercising- 
ground,—on horseback. Having in some amazement obeyed the 
summons, he found nobody there but H——— alone,upon his chestnut 
mare. The explanation was very brief. ‘ You were present, I 
think,’ said H. to his friend, ‘ when I gave my word of honour to 
jump that hedge if any horse got over it—and you were present 
again yesterday when Captain E reminded me of that pledge. 
I am going to redeem it now; and I require a witness. That is 
why I have had you called.’ 

Horror-stricken, Lieutenant V- burst into protestations. The 
pledge was not in question, he argued, since the horse that had 
got over had been riderless, and was moreover frantic with pain— 
the conditions did not tally—he could not look on at his friend 
committing suicide—he would go for help, etc. ‘ Before you have 
brought it,’ said H , unmoved, ‘ I shall be over the hedge, with 
or without witness—dead or alive. Whichever it is, Captain E—— 
will not be able to say that I have shirked.’ 

Having convinced himself of the uselessness of dissuasion, V- 
steadied his nerves as best he could for the ordeal. This was all 
the worse for a necessary preliminary. The chestnut mare, though 
the best jumper in the regiment, was absolutely incalculable in her 
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moods. There were days when she would fly over walls like a bird, 
and other days when she would jib at a puddle. All depended upon 
what day she had. In order to find this out, H began by taking 
her towards the regulation obstacles, low barriers and shallow ditches, 
such as are to be found on every exercising-ground, for the purpose 
of training cavalry recruits. But it required only a very few minutes 
to find out that no goodwill was to be reckoned on, and that the 
‘day ’ was the worst imaginable. Ditches which she could almost 
have taken in her stride the mare declined even to look at, and 
reared indignantly before the most despicable of barriers. For 
long H—— kept his temper well, using all means of persuasion, 
coaxing both with hand and voice, in hopes of bringing her to 
reason. Then suddenly, as once more she reared furiously, his 
patience gave way, and, reversing his riding-whip, he struck: her 
a blow between the ears with the heavy silver handle and such 
strength that the stick flew into two pieces. Again she reared, 
almost throwing him off, and then raced forward madly, by good 
or bad luck—for the rider had from that moment lost all control— 
straight towards the lower end of the exercising-ground. H ’s 
comrade, looking on in an agony, saw horse and rider disappear 
into the mist, which at this early hour wrapped everything round, 
and out of which presently came the sound of broken twigs. 
When, a few minutes later, he had reached the neighbouring field 
by means of the nearest egress, this was what he saw: Just beyond 
the hedge the mare standing motionless upon her head, which was 
doubled under her—at some distance from her the rider lying on 
his face, also motionless. Firmly convinced that he was looking on a 
corpse, V. dismounted and approached. He turned his comrade 
on to his back, and dashed water in his face, but without hope, 
and was almost terrified when a few minutes later H. opened 
his eyes and asked him what had happened. Assisted to his feet, 
and having felt himself all over, he made the astonishing discovery 
that not the smallest bone was broken, and, more astonishing 
still, no symptom of the seemingly unavoidable concussion of the 
brain showed itself either then or later. It was the mare who had 
paid the penalty of the rash pledge, her beautiful chestnut neck 
being as clean broken as though it were of glass. Before leaving 
the spot H—— closed her staring eyes, and once more patted the 
glossy shoulder, now clotted with sweat and foam. She was a 
loss to his pocket as well as to his heart, yet H. regretted 
nothing, for not only was his word redeemed, but a new record made. 



































CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S PROFESSOR. 
BY FREDERIKA MACDONALD, D.LITT. 


* Madame,—quelquefois, donner, c’est semer. — 
Speech made to my mother by M. Heger. 


In 1859 this memorable thing happened: I was introduced, 
by my mother, to M. Heger, as his future pupil. I was fourteen 
years of age: but I remember everything in connexion with this 
event as though it had happened yesterday. We were staying at 
Ostend, where my mother had taken my brother and myself for 
a long summer holiday, because she believed we had been grievously 
overworked at our former schools, from which she had removed 
us. She was convinced that we both of us stood in need of sea- 
air, exercise, and healthy recreation, before we could take up 
our studies again, after the strain we had undergone. Upon this 
point my brother and I were entirely of one mind with our 
mother. 

But after a holiday of three months we had, also, begun to 
feel with her that this state of things could not go on for ever: 
and that—as she expressed it—‘* something had to be done with 
us.” What was done with us, was the result of circumstances that 
I cannot but regard as fortunate—in my own case, at any rate. 
They brought into my life, at a very impressionable age, influences 
and memories that have always been, and that are still, after more 
than half a century, extraordinarily serviceable and sweet to me. 

The first of these fortunate circumstances was the renewal (due 
to an accidental meeting at Ostend) of my mother’s friendship 
with a relative whom she had lost sight of for a great many years, 
who had married a Dutch lady and settled in Holland. The 
eldest daughter of these re-discovered cousins was an exceptionally 
charming girl of nineteen; and, upon inquiry, my mother found 
out that she had been educated at a school in Brussels, situated 
in the Rue d’Isabelle, and kept by a certain Madame Heger. How it 
came to pass that, only four years after the publication of ‘ Villette,’ 
and two years after Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ it 
did not occur to my mother to identify this particular Brussels 
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school with the one where the Director was the fiery and perilously 
attractive ‘ Professor Paul Emanuel,’ and where the Directress 
was painted as the crafty and treacherous ‘Madame Beck,’ I 
really cannot say—but so it was. There can be no doubt that 
it was solely because the account rendered by her delightful young 
kinswoman of the school, where she had spent three years, was 
thoroughly satisfactory to my mother, and because the unaffected 
and accomplished girl herself was an excellent proof of the happy 
results of the education she had received, that my mother made up 
her mind that the best thing that could be ‘ done with me’ was to 
send me to Madame Heger’s school. She had entered into corre- 
spondence with‘this lady, and the plan had developed into a further 
arrangement, that my brother was to be placed with a French 
tutor, recommended by Madame Heger, and who was the professor 
of history at her establishment. All these conditions were very 
nearly settled when M. Heger came to visit my mother at Ostend, 
to talk matters over and to makejfinal arrangements. 

Of course from the point of view of my own humble interests 
I recognised that the visit of this Brussels Professor was an event 
of great importance. I was fully conscious of this, because my 
cousin had told me a great deal about M. Heger, explaining that 
he was the ruling spirit in the Pensionnat; that he was rather 
a terrible personage; and that ‘if he took a dislike to one—well, 
he could be very disagreeable.’ I had received so much advice upon 
this particular subject from my cousin that I had talked the matter 
over very seriously with my brother afterwards, and asked him 
what he thought I ought to do in order to avoid the misfortune 
of offending M. Heger. My brother’s advice was sound: ‘ Don’t 
let the man see you are afraid of him,’ he said; ‘and then, 
whatever you do, don’t show off.’ 

Keeping these counsels in mind, after M. Heger’s arrival, 
I sat upon the extreme edge of the rickety sofa that filled the 
darkest corner in the little salle-d-~manger of our Ostend apartments 
over the Patissier’s shop in the Rue de la Chapelle—I remember 
the very name of the Patissier, it was Dubois—watching and 
listening eagerly to the conversation of the Professor with my 
mother, who, strange to say, did not seem to be in the least 
afraid of him, nor to recognise that he was in any way different 
from ordinary mortals. And I must say, looking back to that 
September afternoon, to-day, and realising our attitude of mind— 
my mother’s and mine—towards this interesting personage, to us 
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but interesting solely in his character of my future teacher, there 
does seem to me something amazing—so amazing as to be almost 
amusing—in our total unconsciousness of his already well- 
established real, or rather ideal, claims as a personage immortalised 
in English literature, by an illustrious writer who, four years 
before my birth, had been his pupil, and whose romantic love 
for him, whilst it had broken her heart, had served as the inspira- 
tion of her genius ;—so that her literary masterpiece was precisely 
a book where the very school I was going to inhabit was painted 
with extraordinary veracity, in so far as outward and local 
points of resemblance were concerned. 

My own ignorance of all these circumstances does not require 
explanation. Fifty-four years ago a schoolgirl of my age was 
not very likely to have read ‘ Villette.’ But what one may pause 
to inquire is whether if by any accident the book had come into 
my hands, and thus revealed to me my true position, should I 
have gone down on my bended knees to my mother, or, to 
express the case more exactly, should I have flung my arms 
round her dear neck, and prayed: ‘ Don’t send me to this school ; 
I am afraid of Professor Paul Emanuel ; I loathe Madame Beck ; 
I shall never make friends with these horrid Lesbassecouriennes ’ ? 
Well, really, I don’t think I should have done anything of the 
sort! At fourteen one adores an adventure. It seems to me 
probable that the excitement of going to the same school, and 
learning my lessons in the same class-room, and treading the paths 
of the same garden, and being instructed by the same teachers, as 
a writer of genius, who had left these scenes haunted by romance, 
would have made me hold under all apprehensions of the 
Lesbassecouriennes as schoolfellows, of the perfidious Directress 
with her stealthy methods of espionage, of the explosive nerve- 
wrecking Professor, always breaking in upon one like a clap of 
thunder. Yes, but though held under, the apprehension would 
have troubled my inner soul a good deal, all the same ; and this 
would have been a pity. Because, in so far as the real Directress 
and real Belgian schoolgirls whom I was going to know in the Rue 
d’Isabelle went, these apprehensions would have been superfluous 
and misleading. 

But now, if there was no danger of my finding in the 
real Pensionnat any spiritual counterparts of either the crafty 
Madame Beck, or of the perverted Lesbassecouriennes pupils, 
was it equally certain that if I had read ‘ Villette ’ Ishould not have 
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recognised, and been justified in recognising, in Monsieur Heger the 
original model and living image of that immortal figure in English 
fiction—‘ the magnificent-minded, grand-hearted, dear, faulty little 
man ’—Professor Paul Emanuel ? 

We shall perhaps be able to decide this question better at 
the end of this article than here. But what must be realised is, 
that the facts that lend some general interest to my mother’s 
first impressions and my own about M. Heger, are chiefly these: 
that they express observations made from a purely personal 
standpoint, out of sight of any literary views, about ‘ Paul Emanuel,’ 
or historical judgments upon his relations with Charlotte Bronté. 
The perfectly simple purpose we had in view was really the one 
Matthew Arnold has defined as the ‘ chief function’ of criticism 
—an impartial effort to see the thing as in itself tt really is. The 
‘thing ’ we wanted, in this particular case, to see clearly was what 
sort of a Professor M. Heger was going to prove, and whether 
I was going to do well as his pupil, and get on satisfactorily 
amongst these foreign surroundings. 

My mother formed a most favourable opinion of our visitor and 
decided that I was fortunate in obtaining such a Professor. What 
had especially impressed her was a sentence delivered by M. Heger, 
with a masterly little gesture that, as she herself said, entirely 
won her over to his opinions, upon a question where elaborate 
arguments might have left her unconvinced. And I may observe 
here that this belonged to M. Heger’s methods, not so much of 
arguing as of dispensing with arguments. His mind was made up 
upon most subjects ; and as he had got into the habit of regarding 
the world as his class-room, and his fellow-creatures as pupils, 
he did not argue ; he told people what they ought to think about 
things. And in order to make this method of settling questions 
not only convincing but stimulating to his most intelligent pupils, 
he held in reserve a store of chosen and luminous phrases, that he 
would use as little lanterns, flashing them, now in this direction, 
now in that, but always with a special and appropriate direction 
given to the illuminating phrase, so that it lit up the point of view 
upon which he desired to fix attention. The particular sentence 
that conquered my mother’s admiration and acquiescence in 
M. Heger’s point of view, was the one I have made the heading of 
this article. Here was how he contrived to introduce it. After dis- 
cussing the plan of my studies, and the arrangements for my being 
taken to the English Church by my brother every Sunday, and 
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allowed to take walks with him upon half-holidays (to all of which 
of course I listened with passionate attention), they passed on to 
discuss the terms asked by the tutor whom the Hegers had 
recommended. My mother had been told by her Dutch cousin 
that they were exorbitant terms ; and, as a matter of fact, I believe 
they were exactly twice the amount charged by the Hegers them- 
selves. ‘I am not a rich woman,’ my mother had said, apologetically, 
‘and I have put aside a fixed sum for my children’s education ; 
I doubt if I can give this’ ; then did the Professor see, and seize, his 
opportunity. ‘ Madame,’ he said, with a gesture, ‘ Quelquefois, 
donner, c’est semer.’ My mother, dazzled with this prophetic 
utterance, remained speechless and vanquished. In the evening 
of the same day I heard her quote to the Dutch cousin, who did 
not approve of her consent to these charges, ‘ what that clever man, 
Professor Heger, said so well’ ; as though it had been unanswerable. 
In the course of the next two years I often heard the same luminous 
phrase used, with equal appropriateness, to light up other proposi- 
tions (I have heard M. Heger use it in a sense where it became 
a different formula for expressing a fundamental doctrine of 
Rousseau, thus ‘ Instruire, ce n’est pas donner, c'est semer’), but I 
never heard the words without going back to the first impression, 
and to the vision it called up ; I would see again the little salle-d- 
manger in the Rue de la Chapelle at Ostend, I would watch the 
masterly little gesture of the Professor’s hand when he delivered 
his triumphant sentence, that is not an argument, but is worth 
more; I would see the look of admiration and sudden conviction 
come into my dear mother’s face ; I would feel myself sitting 
upon the little rickety sofa in the dark corner; and I would 
shudder with the foreknowledge of what was coming ; for, woe betide 
me that I should have to tell it! this first interview did not leave 
with me the same impression of confidence in M. Heger as my future 
teacher and guardian, that it did with my mother ; it left with me, 
on the contrary, the miserable conviction that the very worst 
thing that could have happened had happened—that M. Heger 
had taken a vehement dislike to me; and consequently that all 
hope of happiness for me in the Pensionnat in the Rue d’Isabelle 
was over and done with. 

And the worst of it was, that it was all my own fault—or rather, 
to be just, it was my misfortune. 

For I had had a really very bad time of it sitting on that rickety 
little sofa. My mother, who had only too flattering an opinion 
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of me in every way, had meant to say the kindest things about 
me to M. Heger, and I knew this perfectly. But unfortunately, 
although she spoke French with the greatest fluency and self- 
confidence (because, as she was a very charming woman, and as 
Frenchmen are always polite in their criticism of the French of 
charming Englishwomen, she had been very often complimented 
upon her command of the language)—unfortunately, I say, her 
French was really English literally translated ; and everyone who 
has experience of what false meanings can be conveyed by this 
sort of French will realise what I had suffered; because, though 
I only spoke French badly at this time, I understood the language 
better than my mother, and this is how I had heard myself described 
to my future Professor. My mother had wished to say that I 
was more fond of study and of reading than was good for the 
health of a girl of my age; but what she actually said was 
that I was fond of reading things that were not healthy or 
suitable (convenable) for a young girl. Again she had meant 
to say that, as I had worked too hard, she had let me run wild a 
little, and that consequently I might find it difficult to get into 
working habits again ; but that, as I had a capital head of my own, 
and plenty of courage, I should get into good ways again, no 
doubt, soon. But, instead of all these flattering things (that might 
have been rather irritating too, only a Professor of experience and 
sense knows how to forgive a parent’s partiality), I had heard 
this fond mother of mine say that her daughter had recently con- 
tracted the habits of a little savage; and that it would require 
courageous discipline, as she was very headstrong, to bring her 
into the right way again! It will be understood that to sit and listen 
to all this about oneself was anguish. But, carefully watching 
M. Heger’s face, I had a notion that he had found out there was 
some mistake. Still I was depressed and bewildered, and in 
dread of what I was going to reply, when the time came, as I knew 
it must, when he would say something to me, and I should have 
a chance of answering for myself. And the misfortune was, that 
when the critical moment came I wasn’t expecting it; because, 
here, at least, what the author of ‘ Villette’ says of Professor Paul 
Emanuel was true of M. Heger—everything he did was sudden ; 
and he always contrived to take one by surprise. 
It was immediately after he had won his triumph over my mother, 
and in the moment when I myself even was under the spell of 
admiration for his talent, that he turned upon me, in a sort of flash, 
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smiling down upon me, very red and startled to find him so near, 
and nodding his head with an irritating look of amusement, as his 
penetrating eyes searched my doleful face. ‘Aa—ah,’ he said in 
a half playful, but, as it sounded to me, more mocking than kindly 
tone, ‘Aa—ah’ (another nod of the head), ‘ so this is the little savage 
I have to discipline and vanquish, is it? And she is headstrong 
(tétue). Tell me, Mees, am I to be too indulgent, or too severe ? 
Dois-je étre trop indulgent, ou trop sévére ?’°—Now, if only I had 
made the natural reply—the one obviously expected from me—the 
one any girl in my position would have made, and which I myself 
should have made if I hadn’t been addressed as a ‘ little savage,’ 
and if I hadn’t been smarting under the sense that he must have 
the worst possible opinion of me, and that I ought to vindicate 
my honour in some way—if only, in short, I had remembered my 
brother’s wholesome advice, ‘ Don’t show off ’—that is to say, if only 
I had said amiably, and nicely, with a timid little smile, ‘ trop 
indulgent, sil vous plait, Monsieur, —THEN all would have been 
well with me ; M. Heger would have continued to smile ; we should 
have exchanged amicable glances and parted the best of friends. . . . 
But of what use are these speculations? What I did reply to 
his question of whether he was to be too indulgent or too severe 
was: Ni l’un ni autre, Monsieur ; soyez juste, cela suffit. And I 
listened to the broadness of my own British accent, whilst I said 
it, in despairing wonder! M. Heger’s smiles vanished; there 
came what I took to be a ‘look of undying hatred ’ into his face— 
it was not perhaps so bad as all that, but . . . well, I certainly 
hadn’t conquered his favour! He said something disagreeable 
about ‘les Anglaises’ being over-wise, too philosophical for him, 
which my mother thought was a compliment to my cleverness ! 
But I knew what I. had done, and that it could never be undone, 
henceforth . . . well, but it really was not quite so desperate. 
Let me pass on to my second interview with M. Heger, which 
ended more satisfactorily than the first. 

I had been an inmate of the school in the Rue d’Isabelle a 
fortnight. In this interval, I had lived through a great deal. 
Thanks to attentive self-doctoring and a strict régime, where no 
luxuries in the way of private crying were allowed, I had pulled 
myself through the first acute stage of the sort of sickness that 
attacks every ‘new’ girl, as the result of being plunged into the 
cold atmosphere of a strange, and especially a foreign, school. Now 
I was out of danger of the peril that had threatened me during 
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about a week, the possible disaster of some sudden access of violent 
weeping over my sense of desolation, in the sight of these foreign 
teachers and pupils, that would have seemed to me profoundly 
humiliating, on patriotic, as well as upon private grounds. For 
as the one English girl in the Belgian school, was not the honour 
of my country, or at any rate of the girls of my country, at stake ? 
And then I realised, also, that politeness to the foreigner, as well 
as duty to myself and my masters, forbade any exhibition of 
vehement home-sickness: Thus might not these Belgian teachers 
and girls reasonably take offence and say: ‘ Why do you come to 
school in our country, if you don’t like it? We didn’t ask you 
to come here; why don’t you go home ?’ 

By these methods, then, of what it pleased me to regard as 
a sort of philosophy of my own,I had lived through the worst; 
and if I was not entirely cured of occasional inward sinkings 
of the heart and the feeling of desolation, I felt I had mastered 
the temptation to make any public display of them. And 
having reached this point by my own effort, now help came to me 
in the shape of a friendly tribute and encouragement from a 
girl who was a sort of philosopher, also, by a rule of her own, which 
she kindly explained to me, and which I entirely approved of. 
This girl was fair and small and had broad brows and clear green 
eyes under them ; her name was Marie Hazard ; she had not spoken 
to me before, but on several occasions had shown me little kind- 
nesses, and given me nice smiles and nods of greeting. Finally 
she came up to me, in the garden, and took my arm. 

‘ Do you know why I have a friendship for you ?’ she asked. 

‘No!’ I answered. ‘ But have you really? I am so glad!’ 

‘Yes,’ she proceeded to explain: ‘I like you, because you 
are reasonable, and don’t sit down and cry; as of course you 
could if youliked. Ihave as much heart as another ; but it irritates 
me, and does not touch me one bit, to see some of the pupils, here, 
the big ones too, crying and crying, and why? Because they have 
come back to school, and would rather be at home! Evidently that 
is the case with all of us. And evidently, what is more, it’s going 
to be the case for ten months ; but for some insignificant holidays 
at the New Year, from now until August thus it will be with us: 
we shall be all of us in this school, and we would all of us prefer 
to be in ourhomes. But, why cry then? Or, if one begins to cry, 
why leave off? Is one then to cry for ten months? And what 
eyes will one have at the end? And what good is it ?’” 
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I laughed, not only because she seemed to me to put it 
humorously, but because I was full of happiness that I had found 
a friend. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you laugh; and that is well too, it’s the 
thing todo. Now if you cried, there might be an excuse : you are 
farther away from your people than we are. But you ask your- 
self, ‘ What is the good?” And you say to yourself: “ No, I 
won’t discourage the others.” And that is English; and that is 
why I like the English. They are at least reasonable.’ 

This was balm to me. The sense of desolation had vanished ; 
here was the proof that I had been a good witness and served to 
uphold the good name of England ; and also that I had conquered 
a friend. 

I think it was the same afternoon that, because there were 
Catechism classes, from which, as a Protestant, I was exempted, 
I was sent out into the garden, for the first time, at an hour 
when no other pupils were there. Later on, this privilege was 
very often accorded me, for the same reason ; so that, in my own 
day at any rate, no one else in the school had the opportunity I 
had given me, and that I used, of taking possession of the enchanted 
place, and making it my very own. And this was so because 
there was no knowledge in my mind at the time that some one 
had been beforehand with me here ; and that although for my inner 
self it became (and must always be for me, exclusively) my own 
beautiful, well-enclosed, flower-scented, turf-carpeted Eden, where 
the spirit of my youth had its home, before any worldly influences, 
or any knowledge of evil, had come between it and the poetry 
of its aspirations and its dreams—yet for every one but myself, 
it is Charlotte Bronté’s garden of imagination ; where she used 
to ‘ stray down the pleasant alleys and hear the bells of St. Jean 
Baptiste peal out, with their sweet, soft, exalted sound.’ 

And although no Angel with a flaming sword—no, nor yet any 
Belgian architects and masons, who have broken down the walls, 
and uprooted the old trees, and made the old historical garden 
in the Rue d’Isabelle a place of stones—can drive me out of my 
garden of memories, where still (and more often than before as 
the day darkens) I walk ‘in the cool of the evening’ with the 
spirit of my youth—yet, for English readers, it is not I, 
but Charlotte Bronté, who must describe what I could never 
dare, nor desire, to paint after her—the famous Allée Défendue,’ 
that holds such a romantic place, in her novel, in connexion 
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with Lucy Snowe ; and that was, also, the scene of my second 
meeting with M. Heger. 

‘In the garden there was a large berceau,’ wrote the author of 
‘Villete,’ ‘above which spread the shade of an acacia; there was a 
smaller, more sequestered bower, nestled in the vines which ran along a 
high and grey wall and gathered their tendrils in a knot of beauty ; and 
hung their clusters in loving profusion about this favoured spot, where 
jasmine and ivy met and married them . . . this alley, which ran 
parallel with the very high wall on that side the garden, was for- 
bidden to be entered by the pupils. It was called indeed I Allée 
Défendue. . . .’ 

In my day there was no prohibition of the Allée Défendue, 
although the name survived. It was only forbidden to play noisy 
or disturbing games there; as it was to be reserved for studious 
pupils ; or for the mistresses who wished to read, or converse there 
in quietude. 

As I had a lesson to learn, it was to the Allée Défendue that I took 
my book; and in this allée I had already discovered and appro- 
priated a sheltered nook, at the farthest end of the berceau ; where 
one was nearly hidden oneself in the vines’ curtain, but had a 
delightful view of the garden. Before reaching this low bench, 
I had noticed, when entering the berceau, that a ladder stood in 
the centre, and that, out of view in so far as his head went, a man 
in his shirt-sleeves was clipping, and thinning, the vines. I took 
it for granted he was a gardener, and paid no attention to him; 
but, in a quite happy frame of mind, sat down to learn some poetry 
by heart. My impression is that it was Lamartine’s Chiite des 
Feuilles. Shutting my eyes whilst repeating the verses out aloud 
—a trick I had—I opened them, to see M. Heger. He it was 
who had been thinning the vine: it was a favourite occupation 
of his (had I read ‘Villette’ I should have known it). Once 
again he took me by surprise ; and I was full of anxiety as to what 
might come of it. Since I entered the school I had, indeed, caught 
distant views of him, hurrying through the class-rooms to or from his 
lessons in the First and Second Divisions. But until my French 
had improved, I was placed in the Third Division, where M. Heger 
only taught occasionally, so that I had not yet received any lesson 
from him. 

It was a relief to see that he looked amiable and even friendly— 
if only I didn’t lose my head and say the wrong thing again! One 
thing I kept steadily in view—nothing must induce me to forget 
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my brother’s advice—this time there must be no attempt at fine 
phrases; this time nothing that could possibly appear like showing 
off... But all my anxieties upon this occasion were dispelled 
by the purpose of my Professor’s disturbance of my studies. He 
invited me to assist him in washing a very stout, but very affec- 
tionate, white dog, to whom I was told I owed this service as he was 
a compatriot of mine, an English dog, with an English name, very 
inappropriate, for he was sweet-tempered and fat, and the name was 
‘Pepper.’ For this operation of washing Pepper, I was invited up- 
stairs into M. Heger’s library, which was, in this beautifully clean 
and orderly house, a model of disorder—clouded as to air, and soaked 
as to scent with the smoke of living, and the accumulated ashes 
of dead, cigars. But the shelves laden from floor to ceiling with 
books made a delightful spectacle. Upon the occasion of this first 
visit to his library, M. Heger made me the present of a book that 
marked a new epoch in my life, because, before I was fifteen, it put 
before me in a vivid and amusing way the problem of personality. 
Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre, was my 
introduction to the order of studies that led on to my own interest 
in Oriental philosophy, and especially in Buddhism. I must not 
forget another present in the form of one more of those pregnant 
little sentences that, as I have said, he used as lanterns, turning 
them to send lights in different directions. I had confided to him, 
not my own methods of philosophy—lI did not dare incur the risk— 
but my new friend’s method of helping herself to be ‘ reasonable.’ 
M. Heger showed no enthusiasm, nor even approval: personally 
he had a strong dislike to my elected friend Marie Hazard. 

He preferred, he told me, religious methods of prayer and docile 
submission to spiritual direction to any philosophy, especially in 

the case of women. -But he quoted to me, and wrote down for 

me, and exhorted me to learn by heart and repeat aloud (as 

I actually did), a definition of the philosophy of life of an 

eighteenth-century woman as ‘Une fagon de tirer parti de sa 

raison pour son bonheur.’ I discovered this sentence a great many 

years afterwards in a book of the de Goncourts. But M. Heger 

first gave it to me, in my girlhood. 

This article has already outrun the dimensions I intended 
to give it, and I must renounce the attempt to make it a complete 
summary of my most interesting reminiscences of Charlotte Bronté’s 
Professor. 

But in connexion with his methods of teaching, although it 
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was, of course, as professor of literature that M. Heger excelled, 
he was in other domains, in every domain he entered, an original 
and an effective teacher. 

Let me give the history of a famous lesson in arithmetic by 
M. Heger that took place—I am not quite sure why—in the large 
central hall, or Galérie, as it was called, that flanked the square 
enclosing the Court, or playground, of daily boarders ; whilst the 
Galérie divided the Court from the garden. For some special reason, 
all three classes attended this particular lesson, where the subject 
was the Different effects upon value of multiplication and division 
in the several cases of fractions and integers. Madame Heger and 
the Mesdemoiselles Heger, and all the governesses, were there ; I 
had been promoted into the First Class (passing the Second Class over 
altogether) before this time, so that I was M. Heger’s regular pupil 
in literature, and certainly a favourite here; but I was a complete 
dunce at arithmetic, and it was a settled conviction in my mind 
that my stupidity was written against me in the book of destiny ; 
and I admit that, as it did not seem of any use for me to try to do 
anything in this field, I had given up trying: and when arithmetic 
lessons were being given I employed my thoughts elsewhere. Buta 
lesson from M. Heger was another thing ; even a lesson in arithmetic 
by him might be worth while. So that I really did, with all the 
power of brain that was in me, try to apply myself to the under- 
standing of his lesson. But it was of no use; after about five 
minutes, the usual arithmetic brain symptoms began; words 
ceased to mean anything at all intelligible. It was really a sort of 
madness ; and therefore in self-defence I left the thing alone and 
looked out of the window whilst the lesson lasted. It never entered 
my head that J was in any danger of being questioned: no one 
ever took any notice of me at the arithmetic lessons; it was 
recognised that, here, I was no good ; and as I was good elsewhere, 
they left me alone. Yes, but M. Heger wasn’t going to leave me 
alone! Evidently he had taken a great deal of trouble, and wanted 
the lesson to be a success. And it had not succeeded, and he was 
dissatisfied with all the answers he received. He ran about on the 
estrade, getting angrier and angrier. And then, at last, to my 
horror, he called upon me; and, what cut me to the soul, I saw 
that there was a look of confidence in his face, as if to say “ Here 
is some one who will have understood!’ . . . Well of course the 
thing was hopeless. I had a sort of mad notion that a miracle 
might happen, and that Providence might interfere, and that by 
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accident, if I repeated some words I had heard him say, there 
might be some sense in them; but as Matthew Arnold said, 
miracles don’t happen ; it was deplorable. I saw him turn to 
Madame Heger with a shrug of the shoulders, and abominable 
things he must have said of the whole English race—of this 
English girl in particular—yes, abominable and scornful things— 
because Madame Heger, who hardly ever said a word when he was 
angry, now said something soothing about the English nation 
and about myself. 

Well, my case being settled, M. Heger began—and he did not 
leave off until the whole Galérie was a house of mourning. In the 
whole place, the only dry eye was mine ; and here I had to exercise 
no self-control. And although at first I had been sorry for him, 
now I was really so angry with him for attacking these harmless 
girls and attributing to them abominable heartlessness, although 
the place rang so with their sobs, that 1 don’t think I should 
have minded if he had had a slight attack of apoplexy—only I 
shouldn’t have liked him to die. 

It was really a bewildering and almost maddening thing; because 
on both sides it was so absurd! First of all, what had all these 
weeping girls done to deserve the reproaches the Professor heaped 
upon them? He told them they said to themselves: ‘ what does 
this old Papa Heger matter? Let him sit up at night; let him 
get up early ; let him spend all his days, in thinking how he can 
serve us; make difficulties light, and dark things clear to us. We 
are not going to take any trouble on our side, not we! Why should 
we? Indeed, it amuses us to see him navré, for us it is a good farce.’ 

The wail rose up : mais non, Monsieur, ce n'est pas vrai, cela 
ne nous amuse pas: nous sommes tristes, nous pleurons, voyez. 

The Professor took no heed. He continued: ‘They said to 
themselves. Ah! the old man, le pauvre vieux, takes an interest 
in us: he loves us: it pleases him to think when he is dead, 
and has disappeared, these little pupils whom he has tried to 
render intelligent, and well instructed, and adorned with gifts 
of the mind, will think of his lessons, and wish they had been more 
attentive, foolish old thing! Not at all, they say, as if we had 
any care for him or his lessons. . . .” 

Wail: Ce n’est pas gentil, ce que vous dites la, Monsieur : 
nous avons beaucoup de respect pour vous—nous aimons vos 
legons ; owi, nous travaillerons bien, vous allez voir, pardonnez- 
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‘ Frankly, now, does that touch you?’ Iheard behind me, ‘ Pas 
mot, itisnot reasonable; I find it even stupid (je le trouve méme béte).’ 
Marie Hazard, of course. I made a mistake when I said my eyes were 
the only dry ones amongst those of the pupils in the Galérie: here 
was my philosopher friend ; and her eyes were quite as dry as mine. 

But the story of the Lesson in Arithmetic does not finish here ; 
and nothing would be more ungrateful, were I to hide the ending, 
by which I was the person to benefit most. To my alarm, in the 
recreation hour next day M. Heger came up to me, still with a 
frowning brow, and a strong look of dislike ; and told me he wished 
to prove to himself whether I was negligent orincapable. Because if 
I was incapable, it was idle to waste time on me ; so much the worse 
for my poor mother, who deceived herself ; on the other hand, if 
I was negligent, it was high time I should correct myself. This 
was what had to be seen. I followed him up to his library, not 
joyously like the willing assistant in the washing of Pepper, but like 
a trembling criminal led to execution. I felt he was going again 
over his ‘ fractions’ and his ‘integers.’ I knew I should not under- 
stand them ; and that he wouldn’t understand that I was ‘incapable,’ 
that when arithmetic began my brain was sure to go! The funny 
and pleasant thing about M. Heger was that he was so fond of 
teaching, and so truly in his element when he began it, that his 
temper became sweet at once ; and I loved his face when it got the 
look upon it that came in lesson-hours: so that whereas we were 
hating each other when we crossed the threshold of the door, 
we liked each other very much when we sat down to the table ; and 
I had an excited feeling that he was going to make me understand. 
It took him rather less than a quarter of an hour. 

On the table before us, he had a bag of maccaroon biscuits, and 
half a Brioche cake. He presented me with a maccaroon: There 
you have one whole maccaroon (sntégre) ; well, but let us be generous : 
suppose I multiply my gift by eight, now you have eight whole 
maccaroons, and are eight times richer, hein ? But that’s too many ; 
eight whole macaroons! I divide them between you and me. As 
the result you have half the eight. But now for our half-Brioche : 
we have one piece only—and we are two people ; we multiply the 
pieces: But each is smaller; the more pieces the smaller slice of 
cake. Here are eight pieces; they are really too small for any- 
thing: shall we divide this collection of pieces into two packs ? Now 
does not this division make you better off, hein? Then he folded 
his arms across his chest in a Napoleonic attitude, and—nodding 
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his head at me—asked : ‘ Que c’est difficile, n’est-ce pas?’ Of course 
in this, and indeed in all his personal and special methods, 
M. Heger followed Rousseau faithfully. But then where is the 
modern educationist since 1762 who does not found himself 
upon Rousseau ? 

Summing up what may be gathered from these Reminiscences 
of Charlotte Bronté’s Professor, M. Heger, do we find that he has 
been faithfully painted as ‘ Paul Emanuel’ in ‘ Villette’? It seems 
to me the answer is not difficult to find. Whilst the story follows 
the true facts of the actual relationships between Charlotte and her 
Master in literature, Paul Emanuel is a most living and faithful 
portrait of the historical M. Heger. When Professor Paul falls in love 
with Lucy Snowe he leaves off resembling M. Heger, who never 
was in love with Charlotte Bronté, and could not have figured 
amongst the circumstances of a now altered and softened and, to 
everyone but Charlotte herself, perhaps, less interesting personality 
than the unpoetised ‘ Brownie’ of the earlier book. But when 
Paul Emanuel becomes the docile disciple of Pére Silas, when he is 
caught in the ‘Jesuitical cobwebs of mother Church,’ then 
he ceases to resemble the real man in the very least! M. Heger’s 
role in life was not that of a Disciple, but of a Master of other 
people—a very arbitrary and domineering Master too, for whom 
the world was his class-rroom. He was under the thumb of no 
priest, nor spiritual director. As for Jesuitical ‘ cobwebs,’ the 
notion of M. Heger caught in any cobweb is absurd! Everyone 
knows what happens when a bumble-bee in its courses comes in 
contact with a cobweb. It is a mere incident in the career of the 
bumble-bee—but it is a disaster for the cobweb. 
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THE LARGEST ACTIVE VOLCANO IN THE WORLD. 


From the pleasant valleys of Shimonita, through the dark gorges 
below the sacred mountain, and up the flowery ascent of the ridge 
of Wami Togi, I had walked with my pack upon my back. As | 
ascended the last slope of the ridge I saw what I had waited so long 
and come so far to see—Asama Yama, the great volcano of Japan. 
There it stood over the great alluvial plain, its huge mass rearing 
itself above the lower hills, and its head wrapt in a gloomy wreath 
of smoke and cloud; while, as though purposely to enhance its 
grim and monster-like appearance, red lightning darted at intervals 
from about its hidden summit, and thunder growled and boomed 
away in the distance. 

I made for the little town, fifteen miles from the base of the 
volcano, and spent the night there to await my friend, who was 
to arrive from Tokyo, not on foot, but by the more prosaic means 
of steam. For one instant that evening—it was at sunset—the 
heavy clouds rifted at the mountain-top, and there I saw an 
enormous column of steam soaring from the crater’s mouth. It 
was a spectacle of such silent majesty and infinite grandeur that I 
felt it draw me like a magnet, and I longed to make the ascent 
that night. 

The following afternoon my friend the doctor arrived. He was 
a man of few words, and when spoken to usually replied by singing 
the first verse of a comic song, the drift of which purported to 
convey his answer. When I met him I felt it my duty to tell him 
that the English residents there were very much against our 
attempting to go up, as so many accidents had recently happened 
on the mountain, and only the week before three Japanese had been 
killed by molten stones projected from the crater. To all of which 
he replied by bursting untunefully into : 


Any old thing will do, do, do! 
Oh, any old thing will do! 


So on this assurance I went and ordered the horses and coolies. 
We started away at 9.30, our horses being led at a foot’s pace, 
and our coolies carrying paper lanterns. It had been a very dull 
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day and Asama had not shown himself at all, but now the stars 
were beginning to peep and very soon the sky was quite clear. 


. For a long time we wound round the bases of the smaller hills, 


passing through little villages whose inhabitants ran out from 
behind their swinging paper lanterns to look at us. And now 
there were no more villages, but forests dark and silent ; not even 
the usual chirping of night insects was here. The guide and coolies 
had ceased to talk or chant. It was very impressive, and was the 
beginning of a fitting approach to the place where we were going. 

As we turned a corner and came once more into the open, my 
companion cried out ‘ What is that?’ Far up in the sky was a 
pale, dim glow, like a fire among the stars. “It is Asama,’ I replied. 
After another mile or two the road began to ascend, and big rivers 
and loud cataracts roared below us unseen. 

There was no moon, but the distant beacon continued to show 
for a long way. At last we got to the little hill Ko Asama, which 
rises from the base of the mountain. Here we dismounted by a 
small house and the coolies set about rousing its inmates. I got 
at my butterfly-net and killing-bottle and captured two rare geo- 
meters which had flown to the light of one of the paper lanterns. 
The people who lived in this hovel were the ugliest couple I have 
ever seen. By the red light of the charcoal fire that burned below 
the floor they looked quite goblin and part of the voleano. Each 
of them lacked an eye, and their features were so distorted and 
hideous it was difficult to tell the man from the woman. However, 
they made us the usual ‘o cha,’ or Japanese tea, and though it was 
foul enough it was welcome after our long ride. So we all sat and 
smoked round the sunken fire, and then made preparations for the 
ascent. 

The doctor went to see after the coolies, who had taken the 
horses away. 

“The chimney’s gone out!’ he said as he returned. I went 
outside and saw that since we had dismounted clouds had come 
down and covered up the hill almost to our level. At the same 
time we heard a long, low rumbling, like the sound of the sea when 
tide is making on a distant beach. But we knew it came from 
the fiery heart of the mountain. Then the guide waved his hand 
and started away. First we went up by a little stream through 
trees and tall grasses, the lesser hill looming darkly above us. 
Soon the way got steeper and the trees became fewer. There was 
no longer any path. There were a few stunted shrubs and a little 
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emaciated vegetation. For the rest it was merely like going up a 
very steep cinder-heap. The clouds were not heavy, and presently 
we could see once more the lurid reflection of the crater right 
above and apparently close to us ; also the pungent smell of sulphur 
began to permeate the atmosphere, and it was getting very cold. 
We had been climbing now for two hours, and by the light the 
summit looked so near that it seemed as if we must reach it almost 
at once; but we had still another hour’s steady going before us. 
Every time we made a short halt the guide managed to squat, 
no matter how steep the incline, and go fast asleep. 

We were very much afraid the dawn would break before we 
reached the crater’s brink ; as it was, a thin grey light was begin- 
ning to come. About a quarter of a mile from our destination 
the guide stopped and refused to go any farther. As we stayed to 
remonstrate with him we could hear the seething roar of the fire 
beneath us. There was no time to argue, so we left the man and 
hurried on. The great column of steam rolling up was glowing 
with a most glorious fiery red. We were approaching the wind- 
ward lip of the crater, but as it was still so dark we could hardly 
see the ground ; we dared not go as fast as we should have wished 
lest there should be false crust round the brink which would give 
beneath our weight and drop us into the mighty cauldron. 

At last we saw. Right down below us yawned an enormous pit, 
whose sides by the fierce red glow we could make out gnarled and 
twisted by the action of terrificheat. At the bottom a great, flat, 
grid-like expanse of cinders bridged the infernal gulf, while, through 
large fissures of this, fire spurted up like a blast furnace, as though 
impelled by tremendous pressure. The whole thing had opened so 
suddenly before us and was so extraordinary and terrific, and, as 
the doctor afterwards remarked, so irresponsible, that we neither of 
us said a word. I know that all the way up we had secretly been 
thinking of those people who had been killed, of the English mission- 
ary who only last year had met a horrible death upon this spot, 
and of those who but last week had perished in the same way. 
But now, gazing into the very jaws of Death, we forgot all these 
things, forgot any sense of danger, and stood there fascinated. 
The doctor spoke first; he burst into the first verse of a comic 
song which suggested we were hungry. ‘Yes,’ said J, and we 
turned and started towards where we had left the guide. 

But everything looked different now. Day had broken, and 


half the round ball of the sun stared with a clean-cut rim over a 
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white sea of clouds. Blue mountain-tops stood out like islands 
below us all around, and far away to the south soared up the snowy 
peak of Fuji the sacred, the soul of old Japan. As the light 
grew broader in the plains, the strangely fantastic and contorted 
forms of the lava streams and beds lay beneath us like dragons 
still asleep, and a primeval forest, blasted by some old eruption, 
stood out on the greensward like a muster of dry bones. 

We ate a hurried breakfast, and, leaving the guide where he 
was, returned to photograph the crater. We were astonished that 
the steam had ceased, and nothing but a little vapour now hung 
over the summit, also the rumbling noise had almost subsided. But 
we had not gone a hundred yards before a loud report shook the 
ground on which we stood, and, together with a jet-black column 
of smoke, cinders and masses of black substance were shot into the 
air. But this demonstration ceased almost as soon as it had begun, 
and by the time we reached the brink again the crater was filled with 
steam, and this only cleared for an instant, so that we could see the 
bottom ; yet, though our nerves were not so strong after what we 
had just seen, the camera went wrong and was obstinate, so that 
we had to spend more time than we liked watching the monster’s 
throat. 

Then we started back, but the guide was nowhere to be seen 
till we had descended half a mile ; then we saw him in the distance 
running for his life; and, strangely enough, we caught the atmo- 
sphere of his panic, and as though a lava-stream were behind us 


we ran too. 
EpmuNnD VALE. 
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GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


On May 30 George Wyndham wrote to an old friend from Clouds, 
the beautiful country home in South Wilts which he had not long 
since inherited, together with a fine tradition of beneficent service, 
from his remarkable father, and where he himself was opening 
up before him a whole world of new duties: ‘Iam afraid you are 
going off somewhere, but if by chance your plans are altered 
I want you to be here on Friday, the 13th. The country is a miracle 
of beauty.’ 

Friday, the 13th, came, and the old friend, with many other old 
friends, very soberly and dutifully came to Clouds. The country 
was a miracle of beauty when all that was mortal of George 
Wyndham was laid to rest in the quiet churchyard hard by. 

Weeks and months have passed since that lovely, intolerable 
day, and it is incredible to those who knew him that George Wynd- 
ham is dead. They see him, they hear him everywhere, who 
touched life at so many points, and at so many points touched 
and vivified the lives of his friends. Hard enough they may well 
find it to speak of him beyond a narrow circle. Everyone knew 
George Wyndham ; not many knew the man whose absence some of 
us must labour to dissemble. Though his kindliness and goodwill 
no one ever doubted, his was not a universal good-fellowship of 
the kind that gets itself immediately recognised: an influence 
rather penetrating and subtle is of the nature of an intensive 
culture, not to be carried broadcast over a wide world surface. 
Consequently there is a limit to the world’s recognition of him, 
which is far less wide than his own power of recognition and 
sympathies deserve. These were catholic indeed, things and 
people the most dissimilar ‘ inuring’ to him, in Walt Whitman’s 
word, much more sympathetically and closely than they do, para- 
doxically enough, to the more obviously sympathetic person. His 
was a gallant figure. He loved books, the open air, music, the 
sentiment of wine and fellowship, games, gardens, the far-away 
illimitable spaces at the ends of the Empire, the nested valleys 
and water-meadows, encompassed by vast downs, of his own 
countryside. He belonged (and the quotation is due to a schoolboy 
grieving for him) to the company of the Great Companions, ‘ enjoyers 
of calms of seas and storms of seas.’ And he successfully essayed 
in his short space three careers—as soldier, statesman, and man 
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of letters. But his friends know that there was ‘more to him’ 
than these things imply ; and sympathies wider and more delicate 
than you expect or find accountable from such an endowment and 
public form :—a steady burning pity always for the under-dog, 
and that rarer gift of comprehension which wins to human touch 
with those whom few enough care to think of and consider—the 
merely difficult, unamiable, impossible people of this world. They 
reflect that there is no sore or difficult place in life where he could 
not have helped, no good moment in life which would not have been 
the better worth living for his presence and understanding ; nor can 
any good, it seems, come to any of them hereafter that will not be 
the less worth while for his not being there. . . . And now that he 
himself is gone, death never seemed so nearly an empty name. He 
must be somewhere on ahead, you feel, waving an encouraging hand 
or waving his sword as some one records his doing, a boy in the 
Sudan, when his battalion of the Coldstreams got the order to 
advance. But not dead he who so encouraged others in the presence 
of death and of its dreariest concomitants. One recalls the funeral 
of his old friend W. E. Henley, and how in the time of waiting after 
the service was over Wyndham went about the little throng of 
friends, keeping them up as the Colour-Sergeant in Kipling’s 
Ballad steadies Files-on-Parade. It is characteristic of his place 
in certain lives that one who stood near enough to him in the little 
Wiltshire church the other day to be able to stretch out a hand and 
touch the coffin writes that he just kept himself going by looking 
up and meeting, as he fancied, the clear strong eyes. ‘ Be within 
winking distance’ was his final direction to a private secretary 
before going in to face and take the leading part at the critical 
turn of a memorable Parliamentary Commission. It was on these 
so brotherly terms that he worked with his subordinates—with 
Files-on-parade—and so gave, so sought reassurance. No one 
ever met his eye, morally or physically, at any moment of strain or 
tension—no one, that is, who worked with him and under him— 
without an answering sense of encouragement and reassurance. 
Such an one seeks here to set down these notes from eighteen 
years’ unbroken intimacy, fumbling painfully and awkwardly the 
while. The things best remembered cannot be told, and, that 
obvious difficulty apart, so much seems to have been said already, 
and said so well, that the last word were perhaps that of the old 
Scots golf caddy who approached an employer in bereavement 
with a raised hand, and a ‘there’s naething to be said.’ Yet in 
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that old golf professional’s country men used to speak of ‘ raising 
up a testimony’; and against constraint and difficulty there 
presses the instinct to raise one’s own. 

Since June 13 much has been written about George Wyndham 
and many brave, true, and discriminating words uttered in his 
praise. But in some instances, not in all, the writers do not seem 
able to get away from the obviously decorative. part of him, his 
personal good looks, the gallant soldier side. A famed statesman 
and an old friend whom he Joved and admired has spoken in the 
‘Times’ of Wyndham’s ‘noble and distinguished ancestry, his 
singular beauty of face and form.’ These in truth made up a part of 
his personality which no one is likely to forget. ‘Race’ he had and 
what ‘ race ’ at its best implies ; notably that simplicity and ease of 
manner in any society which is as a torch held to the pomposity 
of the arriviste—funny and sad by contrast. But twenty years 
ago, George Wyndham’s good looks were of a kind to take one’s 
breath away. As he sat his horse at a meet, or passed through a 
public place, people’s eyes followed him ; and this grace of person 
remained with him to the last, only rarer and finer, if more wistful, 
for the years. But one has often thought that hence came a certain 
wrong to him in life, helping with his facility of accomplishment 
and signal dexterity in so many fields to mislead about him people 
not behind the scenes. It was hard for them to realise that this 
radiant person was the most diligent and conscientious of students, 
most unsparing of hard workers, always intent, as Lord Lansdowne 
testifies, ‘ upon getting to the root of things . . . grasping details 
and expounding them with an unrivalled lucidity.’ To few, indeed, 
is it given to combine rare powers of imagination with a turn for 
detail and a joyful mastery over it. Yet Wyndham combined them, 
and thoroughness was as much his special characteristic as any 
other. No one ever worked harder. Take Literature, for which 
he had so fine an instinct. Small was the vintage of his prose and 
verse; but nobody denies that it was of distinguished quality, 
that he wrote well, wrote brilliantly. Yet for many people 
he had written better had he taken less pains. It was 
his way, at the cost of infinite trouble, to be something over- 
elaborate. He recognised and accepted this as inseparable 
from work. ‘I envy X. his simplicity and easy precision,’ he 
wrote, contrasting something of his own with that of another 
man of letters. ‘I don’t doubt that Swift, his man, should 
be my man also, or is the supreme model for all of us, and that 
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the paper you have just revised would be better for a barer method. 
But then, Old Boy, the plainer way of writing wouldn’t be Me.’ 
His temperament as a man of letters had in truth its affinity to 
those workmen in rich fabrics, the Elizabethans. A certain 
colour and flamboyance was as natural to George Wyndham as to 
these renowned forerunners. And he might have added in his 
defence that he seldom trod an easy or a beaten track and was 
‘ out ’ to catch and convey in words, thoughts and shades of thought 
not too easily put in harness. Also that he always had something 
to say, his mind being of amazing fecundity. 

It should be seen hereafter that he had the genius of the letter- 
writer ; and he could come in late from the House at any hour, 
and after a strain which would have sent most strong men thank- 
fully to bed, sit down and write long letters to two or three different 
friends as dissimilar as the different interests which he and they 
had in common. Your born letter-writer is usually supposed to 
be a prattler, and Wyndham could trifle on paper with any man. 
Yet hardly ever were the sentences which sprang from his pen 
without their idea, or information, or a quaint fancy. To return 
to the prose of his serious literary work, that savoured of anything 
but the light-horseman. We think, and have perhaps sufficiently 
implied, that the style of his letters was as a rule happier, as it was 
easier, than that of the Essays upon North and Plutarch in the 
Tudor translations and those on the Pleiade and on Shakespeare. 
The point is that not one of these flashing chromatic sentences 
was brilliant for brilliancy’s sake. He sought what seemed an 
appropriate dress for his thoughts, and these were not simple. 
Again, if he worked hard at his palette, he was careful for the 
draughtsman’s ‘line.’ His prose had that unusual quality; and 
‘line ’ which is proportion, co-ordination, the organic development 
of an idea, comes not but by stern hard work. All this is scarcely the 
facile dilettante. Immense trouble and pains, brain-work severe 
and persistent, went to the making of anything George Wyndham 
wrote. For days in country or in town, when not in office, well into 
the small hours when a Minister, he wrote and rewrote, making 
‘skeletons,’ making ‘bridges,’ arranging and rearranging his 
material. One sees him at the lamplit table covered with papers, 
the straight back very straight and upright, the dark grey head 
held high and rather far back from his manuscript, a cigarette— 
too constant—in the muscular left hand. He rises, flits with slim, 
incommunicable ease about the room, taking down a book, verifying 
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a reference, or bends again upon his manuscript, stilling interrup- 
tion with a movement of the hand and an elliptic half-sentence, part 
impatient, part caressing; then he swings round on you, shakes 
his head with a humorous twitch of the eyebrow and a smile, both 
mysterious and arch, and reads out, with what brio and humour, 
the passage which he has just ‘ pulled off.’ That might embody an 
argument too ingenious and subtle, if immensely plausible, for his 
listener to follow, or one perhaps not plausible but dazzling paradox ; 
and before his listener’s bewilderment and his own occasional 
discomfiture his appreciation and his laughter were whole-hearted. 
Few men who practise an art have laughed so soundly and joyfully 
at their own foibles. ‘ P—,’ he said once of friend and sister, ‘ has a 
mind which sees through a deal board, she always understands me 
before I have spoken.’ ‘ More,’ said the accustomed listener with 
some bitterness; ‘she understands you after you have spoken’; and 
George Wyndham’s laughter rang. Before he wrote or ordered 
out his materials he had ransacked his authorities. Few pro- 
fessional students have gone down more resolutely among the dust 
of libraries. He is remembered flitting about the Reading Room 
of the British Museum or bending in a corner hour after hour, or 
day after day, perhaps to verify half a dozen references,—the books 
invoked in his quest arranged about him till he seemed ‘ in laager ’ ; 
reading at sight the Latin notes of German commentators—for 
this was a Guardsman who had retaught himself Latin after leaving 
school, and taught or retaught himself enough Greek to make his 
way joyfully one Christmas holiday through some books of the Iliad. 
He was, no doubt, a scholar born. But his secretaries, in 
Ireland and at the War Office, know how he toiled as few have 
ever toiled in the most exacting and the dullest details of adminis- 
tration and routine. ‘ The ’igh Society tack won’t really wash,’ he 
writes in 1900 from the War Office, noticing some newspaper view of 
him. ‘Inever go into Society. I fought in the Sudan. I have been 
a railway directorfortenyears. I pluggedat the Irish Office through 
all the scrimmage ; I am plugging away now. You know that.’ 
His fame, by which one means the peculiar iridescent place 
accorded him in men’s minds, has stood rather in the way 
of their recognising his best claim to distinction. For what 
George Wyndham really was was less apparent in success 
than in partial success, such as by common standards signifies 
comparative failure. It was considered failure of a sort when 
the Unionist Party returned to power in 95 and Wyndham 
was not given office. Men in Parliament or writing in the Press 
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had taken for granted that he would have at least an Under- 
Secretaryship of State. His abilities justified that view, and so 
did his services to the Party. ... But if Wyndham felt any 
disappointment he never showed it. He went about his work in 
Parliament with undiminished energy and loyalty, and was busy 
in his spare time with literature. The edition of North’s Plutarch, 
in Mr. Henley’s Tudor Translations, was published about this 
time, with the essay on Plutarch, which was hailed by men of 
letters and by the Press on both sides of politics as something of 
a classic in its kind. A man of the camp, the forum, but also of 
books, to this study he had brought his knowledge and wide ex- 
perience as a man of action as well as his rare literary instinct. 
Plutarch, no doubt, was more attuned to his own taste and 
temperament in the medium of Amyot and North than in the bare 
original, and at least this study ranks as Wyndham’s best and 
most important work. To some of us a paper, read years later 
before the Pen and Pencil Club of Edinburgh, on Sir Walter Scott, 
stands in yet more affectionate remembrance for a veracity and 
an easy and intimate charm recalling his letters. Edinburgh, 
too, recalls the brilliant address on the ‘ Springs of Romance in the 
Literature of Europe,’ delivered by Wyndham as Lord Rector of 
that University in 1910. That given at Glasgow in 1904, when he 
was Rector of the Western University, though brilliant, was less 
equal. ‘Iam not happy about it,’ he wrote ; ‘ it is suggestive but 
congested. I have written it with blood and sweat, and amid 
continual interruption.’ That he should have written at all in the 
strain and collar of the Irish Secretaryship is sufficiently surprising. 
It was indeed rather over-written. The studies of Shakespeare, of 
Ronsard and the Pléiade, and the remarkable suggestive contribu- 
tion to the psychology of fear and the sensations of men in battle 
contained in his Review of Stephen Crane’s ‘ Red Badge of Courage,’ 
were conceived if they were not written at this period. There may 
be no harm in saying that Mr. Henley considered the last pages of 
this War paper to be the best and most brilliant of George Wynd- 
ham’s writing. ‘Genius,’ said Mr. Henley to the writer, banging a 
great hand on a table; indeed, indeed one does not know out of 
Tolstoy one has received the same emotion and sense of reality as in 
George Wyndham’s spoken impressions of the intimacy of battle. 
The average soldier does and no doubt sees; he cannot usually 
tell. George Wyndham was a man of action who took his share 
in what had to be done, saw, felt, and afterwards remembered. 
Then into his life came South Africa. At his home in Cheshire, 
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one New Year memorable for snow, good exercise in the open air, 
good talk of books and joyous merriment indoors, came news, the 
thunderbolt of the Jameson Raid. It seemed at first madness, an 
incident of chaos. Only Mr. Chamberlain, as early as January 7, 
1896, so kept his head as to recognise (his despatch of that day 
remains still in proof) that the Raid was the consequence and not 
the cause of an intolerable condition of things. Presently George 
Wyndham was in it all up to the hilt. Of Mr. Rhodes himself 
he had only a glimpse, enough for himself to recognise but not 
then to be recognised by the Colossus, that great bewildering and 
sometimes bewildered figure. But he took the measure of another 
whose praise was not then in all the churches, nor his statesmanship, 
lucidity, and complete disinterestedness as yet equally the admira- 
tion of Boer and Briton. Briefly, George Wyndham understood the 
men and grasped the issues. He it was who saw there was a case of 
vast urgency and importance put fairly before the British people, 
he virtually who started the South African Association and its 
years of memorable service. He was the first Parliamentary 
Chairman, followed presently by Alfred Lyttelton, and he was the 
moving spirit and inspiration. His speech in July ’96 at the first 
General Meeting, presided over by the Duke of Argyll, made an im- 
pression on Englishmen from over-sea which has not faded, and was 
a turning-point in his own career. In July ’96 he went to South 
Africa, and wherever he passed throughout the sub-Continent he 
was understood and appreciated by colonists, Dutch and English. 
A famous member of the Cape Ministry of that day recalled 
just yesterday the vivid impression made by Wyndham’s first 
appearance in his office ; far-away farmers, engine-drivers, miners, 
Hollander officials of then sinister eminence, and an ancient Boer, 
survivor of the Great Trek, are among those who in the intervening 
years have eagerly recalled one who came among them sixteen 
years ago, courteous, eager, understanding, singly fair and singly 
anxious to learn all they could tell him at first hand. He made his 
way to Rhodesia, where the Matabele were still in arms, and was in 
the Matoppos with Mr. Rhodes when the Chiefs came in. He won, 
and to keep, Rhodes’s confidence and understanding. ‘ Thought 
he was a Spring poet,’ said Mr. Rhodes ; ‘ instead of that, he is all 
chapter and verse.’ And if Rhodes with Mr. Balfour and Henley 
are rightly said to have affected his talent, he gave in this case as 
good as he got. He returned from South Africa with a conviction, 
personal and political, which never left him ; and it was in those 
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days almost to the terror of his listeners in the Lobby, that he 
became, in effect, Member for South Africa in the Commons. .. . 

In ’98 there came the War Office, and much battling with 
circumstances which, however clear-eyed, he could not control. 
Two things stand out, the confidence of soldiers in him and the 
great speech of 1900. ‘I shall go nap on Monday,’ he writes to a 
friend ; and again on another occasion, ‘ I know that if Igot up and 
said the one thing to make the Commander-in-Chief Secretary for 
State, and the other to democratise the army, everyone would say 
“Here is the strong man,” instead of which I should be the weak 
man who knows and lies in order to agree with those who do not 
know’; and once more: ‘I am all for being hanged politically, 
but only if that function prove an integral part of some organic 
scheme for reforming the defence of the country.’ He ‘ went nap,’ 
as we know, and not vainly, when the House answered to an 
appeal made to it not for Party and colleagues, but for the cause of 
England. 

Then came Ireland. It was from the first a period of strain and 
sacrifice, but quite early it was plain he understood and was under- 
stood by Ireland, and this his labour would not be lost. ‘I like 
my province,’ he writes in December 1900 ; ‘it can be governed only 
by conversation and arbitrary decisions; to be an affable but in- 
exorable Haroun al Raschid is the only chance.’ And once more : 
‘I throw myself into this show, but at times the twinge of separation 
from friends and home life, from my part in “the wide world” 
dreaming upon things to come, is sharp in this grey and circum- 
scribed horizon. Yet it is good discipline and good training. . . . 
I have my province.’ 1903 brought the crux—the great oppor- 
tunity. On March 3, 1903, he writes on the eve of bringing in the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill: ‘To-morrow I must imprimis be 
understood by Irish patriots and City brokers, and to be intelligible 
is a serious enterprise, a desperate adventure. If I may put it in an 
Irish way, on a first-reading speech ebullitions must be submerged. 
But underneath my cautious and platitudinarian diction there 
will be many tacit phrases and quotations sub voce. To wit: I 
believe that a benignant spirit is abroad—see W. Wordrworth. 
Or since it is Lady-day and my Lady’s Birthday, all sorts of pretty 


words I shall be thinking but not saying..... Of these things I 
shall be thinking ; but I shall be speaking of ‘ paramount interest ’ 
and ‘ quotations below par’ of Consols at 90. My God!’..., 


But the happiness of George Wyndham’s home and the influenve 
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pervading it, and how much all that has implied to others, this 
is not to be told..... 

The success of Lady-day, 1903, was immediate in the House 
and outside it. Everybody approved the Wyndham Act and ad- 
mired the way in which its author piloted it through the Commons. 
The exposition was a remarkable performance, and the delivery, 
which sometimes was his obstacle, was quiet and free from any 
over-nervous activity distracting to his audience. The chiselled 
sentences stood out in black and white before a House alternately 
hushed and vociferous with applause. The occasion and event 
proved that Wyndham had found the way to better things for 
Ireland, and this part of his work survives his successors, and has 
brought unlooked-for happiness to a whole people. He was now 
feeling his way to clinch and complete that work, when thwarting 
and obstruction lay before him veiled. In October 1903 George 
Wyndham wrote: ‘It is a curious development that with 
Exchequer, Colonies, and War Office vacant, I should feel it an abso- 
lute duty to stay here. You will none of you (excepting yourself 
and dear Henley when still with us) quite understand how imperative 
is my duty here. 

‘If I had deserted them, all the work since A. J. B. in’87 to 791 
would have been imperilled and the tender plant of belief in our 
sincerity rooted up, not ever to be sown again until after another 
weary round of fifteen or twenty years. Now it thrives and is 
beginning to shoot forth the frailest tendril of further belief in 
the Empire. Will it some day receive and shelter the birds of the 
air? I do not know. But just now, and without prejudice, and 
until cause is otherwise shown, and with all the qualifications you 
can suggest, they do still in fact believe in me.’ 

He was right in believing he was needed, justified in being 
hopeful. But had disappointment loomed palpably overhead, 
could he have foreseen not the successful working of the Land Act 
only, but the reverse, and resignation that followed, those who 
know George Wyndham cannot doubt that he must have held on. 
It is here the real man emerges. He had aimed at the best, and 
as a friend has finely said elsewhere,’ ‘A man who is ahead of public 
opinion and who concentrates his whole attention on discovering 
the best is in danger of failing with the very fulness of his success.’ 
What he sought was practicable had his power been supreme. 
He could not forego the great stroke—the safe stroke too had the 
mass been equally clear-eyed with himself—and play for his own 


1 «George Wyndham,’ by W. W:, in Quarterly Review. 
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security. One thinks of Milner—whom Wyndham so much admired 
and valued, and who, before the end, may have replaced with him 
earlier admirations—before the Conference of Bloemfontein. The 
Bond leaders confidently predicted that Milner would take what 
Kruger gave him and let the English in the Transvaal go ;—‘ If he 
doesn’t he will lose a diplomatic success, I tell you man, etc., etc. !’ 
Not to Milner or to Wyndham did diplomatic or personal success 
appeal, but Milner had a Man in Downing Street to back him and 
the English people behind the Man, and Wyndham was otherwise 
supported. The truth could be told at some length, but need not 
be. Probably he was honestly enough frustrated by forces which, 
properly enlightened, should most strongly have backed him. 
Whether those who did apprehend the issues and yet bowed before 
the opposition of these forces were justified need not be considered. 
He who made no complaint for himself shall have none made for 
him. . . . Only the vision of a club smoking-room across St. 
George’s Channel rises before us and the distant figure of George 
Wyndham surrounded by men and talking, and of a wise permanent 
official at one’s side who shook his head, saying ‘ These fellows are 
going to play the mischief. They can’t understand what he is at ; 
they take him up wrongly, and will put others in the wrong about 
him. The youth with the red hair—do you see him ?—is actually a 
spy on Wyndham. He means no harm, but not intentionally but 
idiotically will get the wrong end of the stick and pass it on to 
others.’ . . . Possibly at this period Wyndham might have 
been helped by a trusty ‘ foolometer ’ (or even ‘ knavometer ’) less 
at opposite poles than himself to the famous heresy of Frederick. 
He was not then accessible to old associates with whom he could 
let himself go. Perhaps, also, he trusted people too much. But 
Wyndham was used to trusting people, alike under and over him. 
Fides nudaque veritas with two dates—that of the superscription, 
that of a first association years before—so he wrote on the cover 
of a Rectorial address—before tossing it over to one of the many 
who had served him as Secretary. Of such was his form and 
habit. He could not understand that fides nudaque veritas could 
be absent from any intimate association bent on serving big 
impersonal ends. 

His resignation was given. He took all the blame and took it 
smiling, silencing those who might, not ineffectively, have cried out. 
It is a mistake to say that Ireland broke his heart. His faith was 
too strong in the right way, as he had conceived and fashioned it, 
for him to despair, and he was clear that only by recurring to his 
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lines could the work, which the Land Act began, be completed. Sad 
enough at heart he was for Ireland and the delay and the muddle 
which might follow in the meanwhile ; possibly and with justice, 
he felt a pang for men of like ideals to himself driven to compromise 
therewith. He was not too sorry for George Wyndham. 

So the story of this defeat is a story of victory. He went on 
with his work, having repaired in part the health injured in Ireland. 
He spoke manfully on platforms and formidably in the House, 
particularly on Army matters. He was a ‘ last-ditcher’ by con- 
viction and on principle, and if it be true the effect of the Parliament 
Act has been less to weaken the House of Lords than to paralyse 
the House of Commons, his attitude two years ago is justified as 
well of its wisdom as of its honesty. His belief in Unionism and 
Tariff Reform as the only road for patriotic men out of the muddle 
was never so keen and logical. ‘ Many thanks for a most opportune 
letter on Socialism,’ he writes in late 1907; ‘I agree that wild hitting 
is worse than useless, but I am sure that some hitting there must be. 
I am off to Perth for an orgy of speaking,’ and in what he called his 
‘ shorthand ’ follow his notes of the line proposed. 


I mean, at the risk of boring my audience and failing completely, 
to tackle Socialism and all the -isms. My chain of thought is: 

(1) Individualism—the real Cobdenite theory to which X asks 
me to revert— 

Ignored the State. Pretended the world was, or would be, 
cosmopolitan, which it is not and will not be. 

Asserted Capital would go anywhere, which is true—too true! 
And that Labour would follow, which is false. 

Under that system, even as it is, we have Cosmopolitan Capital 
and ‘stranded ’ Labour. 

(2) Hence the demand for Socialism. 

But that is out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Criticism of Socialism. 

But there is a great Problem. Penury—over-population, 
depopulation, unemployment. To defeat false remedy and find 
a true one we need a Policy based on Principle and supported by 
a united Party. 

(3) Is that to be found in Government ? 

Obviously not. 

(4) In Unionism? Yes. 


It grasps the reality of the ‘State’ in all its bearings; in its 
external relations and, not less, in its relations to the individual, not 
as an individual in a cosmopolitan world but as a citizen of the State. 
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And for this we must accept legitimate development of Unionist 
principle, ie. Tariff Reform. Them’s my sentiments. 

He spoke of leaving Westminster in, say, another five years 
unless he should be needed and he found absorbing work for a 
landowner of practical imagination in his own countryside. He 
had literary work marked out and a fine library made, as he 
liked to point out, by local work, while he had made a chapel for 
another. Here, for example, is good counsel upon composition, 
culled, as these letters are, at random from the accumulation of 
eighteen years: 


I have ‘ perpended ’"—et pour cause—indeed I had not time to 
read your letter until now—4 P.M. of the 23rd. 

Of course I shall be delighted to look over the lecture, and 
would like to talk over the line out of doors one morning. 

I notice—with interest—that the Omnipotent makes you 
seasick when in the throes of composition. Here is another bond 
between us. 

My general advice is to have the throes of composition—and 
nausea—early. There are only two ways of making a lecture. 
The first is, at your ease, without effort, in happy moments to jot 
down on loose sheets—or in a washing-book—anything bright, 
profound, true, amusing or prophetic, that appears—at such 
moments—to be remotely connected with the subject you propose 
to discuss. This is the method of the ‘mot d’image.’ You just 
put dabs, or coils, of attractive paint on a palette. And so far 
all is delightful. But then—after that—you have to look at the 
palette and wonder what sort of a picture you can paint with those 
colours. This is the devil—but a small devil. 

The second way of making a lecture, is to make yourself ill— 
to be sick—in search of a primordial plan that embraces the eternal 
essence of your theme. This is the devil—and a huge DEVIL. 
And so far all is Hell. But then—after that—a structure rises 
and a lasting habitation for human thought. That is delightful 
and a joy for ever ; for a ‘ thing of beauty ’ is created. 

The first plan is the only one when you have no time. But 
the second is right and a matter of obligation when you have time. 
It has also the incidental advantage of getting the sea-sickness 
over at the beginning; so that—to vary the metaphor, and why 
not vary it ?—the rest of the voyage is over halcyon seas. 

The Corinthian style of this letter is dictated by a savage need 
to average my output after the austere reasoning of the speech I 
made last night. 

It is possible—not certain—that I might take you out for a 
walk on Saturday morning. 
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The speeches you commend were excursions ‘ into} the enemy’s 
country.’ I prefer—as a staple of living—to hunt with Percy 
and dine off roast mutton with my lady wife. By this absence of 
device, in despite of falsely supposed artistic divagation, I push 
and eat my way to a thorough understanding of the English. As 
thus ; on Monday, I spoke at Birmingham ; on Tuesday, I attended 
the House and dined at ‘ the ’ Club ; on’ Wednesday, I attended the 
House closely ; but, on Thursday I came here and, so, hunted with 
Percy Friday and Saturday; ‘ walked’ a ‘ Point-to-point Race ’ 
course with him and Bendor to-day (after attending Church in the 
morning), dined with Percy and a trois for the fourth evening in 
succession, and to-morrow go back for a hideous week of the House 
and Railway Boards. So repulsive is that week, ending as it- does 
with responding for ‘ Literature’ at Whitefriars on Friday—and 
may they be fried !—so grim is it, that I adjourn our reunion until 
it is well or ill over. 

I am now in middle life. That means (1) that I enjoy being at 
home and riding to hounds and (2) that in all human likelihood— 
nay in inevitable certainty—I cannot have these joys for much 
longer. In ten years Percy will be thirty-one ; and, too probably, 
married. In ten years I may be fat or busy. Very well. Am I 
to forego the very marrow of life when I have its thigh-bone between 
my teeth? Am I to parade at Westminster and intrigue in its 
purlieus? No! The answer is ‘ No.’ 

I have a wife, a son, a home, six good hunters and a library of 
Romance literature. I mean to enjoy them. If I am wanted, I 
can be found. I spare you Cincinnatus and Cato major. 

In this part of the world I am known as ‘ The Colonel’ qua 
Yeomanry ; as a subscriber to the Cheshire Hounds ; and, politi- 
cally, as a robust ‘ true-blue’ with honest leanings towards Pro- 
tection. And besides I love to hear the thrushes sing and to watch 
a pair of lesser-spotted woodpeckers that are building in our garden. 


But it was very unlikely he would have ever been allowed to 
maintain his retirement. His case was like one who said ‘ No rest 
but in the grave for Sir Walter.’ 

In another letter he writes mournfully enough of the future : 


I hate bothering anybody about my private affairs, but the 
difficulties of the country gentry have ceased to be private. I hear 
that next year’s Budget is to finish off those who love the land. 

Very well. I don’t believe it. But even if it should prove 
true—we have no grievance against Fate. We are not forced to say 
with Fleury, after Sedan, ‘ never mind, we have amused ourselves 
well for twenty years,’ because we have been a happy part in the 
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being and doing of England for much longer. I shall stick on—and 
your letter helps, in its degree, to shew how. 

These personal and class problems do not interest me much. 
[I am not supercilious.] The pictures and ‘ marbles ’ and books that 
the Gentry collected, were worth collecting. The sport they gave 
their neighbours was worth giving. The services they gave their 
country—when others had no opportunity—as soldiers and sailors 
and ambassadors and statesmen have been duly—perhaps ex- 
cessively—acknowledged. Their ‘ urn ’ will not be ‘ unlamented.’ 

What does interest me—I will not say frighten me, for, rather, 
it suddenly arrests attention—is the census of production. It 
startles to know that, of all our people, only 7,000,000 produced 
only £700,000,000’s worth of goods (omitting agriculture and 
fishing) in a ‘boom’ year, 1907. Just think what that means. 
It means less than £2 a week per producer for Taxes, Rates, deprecia- 
tion, experiment, profits and wages. 

In the light of that revelation the ‘minimum wage’ and 
the National Temperance Bill become incredible. The balance 
of wealth—falsely so-called—comes from investment, e.g. the 
Robinson Mine; and ‘ virtuoso’ performances, e.g. the barrister 
who earns £20,000 a year ; and the Musical Comedy lady who earns 
£100 a week. 

It is—politics apart—impossible to tax Finance and ‘ imagin- 
aries,’ i.e. skill in producing intellectual or sensual luxuries— 
without smashing the machine that makes production possible, and 
extends the higher rewards that persuade a people to produce. 

The situation—quite apart from Germany’s challenge, Ireland’s 
dissidence, and the Coal Crisis—is dark and damnably like Byzan- 
tium before the Turks took that Banking centre in 1453 (I think 4). 

But just because the future is so dim and the present so pre- 
carious, it is more worth our while to be living. To hear a thrush 
sing in February or to see a soldier on ‘ sentry-go’ prove that it is 
very well to live in England and right to die there, or elsewhere, for 
England. I am dropping into the ballad vein; as thus. . . how 
shall it go ? 

Tue Sotpier’s Sone. (To German air.) 
I'll not bewail my Home 
Or loves that waved Good-bye ! 


Soldiers engage to roam, 
Without a sigh. 


Far lands are calling loud ; 
Louder than winds that cry, 
But I am glad and proud 
To do or die. 
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That is the sort of stuff that soldiers like to sing. But—as 
Ruskin observed in the ‘ Roots of Valour ’—they do go and they do 
die—if need be; whereas the merchant and the usurer do not go 
and do not die. They remain and prosper. 

Yours ever, G. W. 


P.S.—The Socialist’s argument depends on asserting that a 
paint-brush is a little broom ; because it looks like it and houses 
must be swept ; whereas the picture need wot be painted. 

For all that I am—this may shock you—theoretically persuaded 
that a minimum wage is right ; with, of course, the corollary that 
the man who can’t earn it is a deserving object of discriminating 
charity. Ruskin was right. The State ought to launch the young ; 
and provide a haven for'the old. Between youth and age the State 
should say that a good man deserves a living. At what year, in 
the human span you can end youth and begin age depends on the 
amount of wealth accumulated. It is really simple. Nothing 
surprises me more, than that we do—in the country—give a ‘ mini- 
mum wage’ and yet are horrified at proposing it for the town. 
I pay a stableman £1 in Cheshire and 16s. in Wiltshire. If he 
cannot groom two horsesI get some one else. This has been done 
for 200 years in the country. It is not Socialism, but a survival of 
the wise Middle Ages. Cobden was a donkey. 


Saighton Grange and a June evening reflect a happier mood : 


I knew the ‘ Shropshire Lad’ of old, but I read the book through 
twice to myself in the train and a quarter of it aloud toS after 
dinner. The roses in the garden and buttercups in the field are be- 
yond science. Tho’ seen, they belong to faith ; like young love and 
armies at last confronted. Of the clusters and explosions of crim- 
son roses on the crimson tower I will not write. Some other art 
must be invented by man before we too can shout of summer 
without making any noise, even of a pen. An element in that art 
will be to have oceans of green round our silent crimson trumpets, 
and new-mown lawns leading up to them, to the shadows of trees. 

When I see summer I feel justified of the only attack IT have 
ever made on the Roman Church. That attack you may read if 
you turn this page: 





EcciestA RoMANA. 


Vast is the space enclosed within your naves, 

And vaster by the twilight they confine 

When sunsets loom through stain’d glass on a shrine, 
And cierges twinkle by remember’d graves. 
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Your ogives are more strong than architraves, 
Your columns stand and soar to the divine; 
The odour of age and adamant of lime 
Suspire a hush’d security that saves. 


But how to enter through a cabin’d porch ? 
Bowing the head were easy. But to estrange 
Our heritage of Summer for a torch, 

And tell our hearts no longer to be free, 

Is an impossible disloyalty 

To the sky’s franchise and the wild world’s range. 


How easy it is to write of the contrast to what we adore. Hous- 
man writes of death and suicide, because he loves the May and the 
dusty roads of England, and lads insolent with life. All the Art 
of the World has only caught a few larks in a few cages to remind 
man of Summer in the blind-alleys of his slum. 


Here is another, with pleasant directions for a holiday ramble : 


I will let myself go to you, after a day well spent. 

But, first, let me tell you all I can discern from maps that may 
guide you and Ger on your return from Aix. 

I. Go to Bourg. 

II. Go to Beaune and there seek out L’Hétel de la Poste. 
Make a friend of the Patron. Say that Mr. George Wyndham, who 
ordered a barrel of Burgundy and was there the last week in August, 
told you of that enchanting hostelry. Ask for the old Cognac. 
Invite your host to take a glass of it with you. Touch on the 
coincidence that Westminster and Percy alighted there and drank 
that same divine liquor. If invited—as you will be—to visit his 
“caves ’—or cellars as the vulgar have it : visit them, and taste the 
whole adoration of Dionysos out of a shallow silver saucer. When 
these rites are accomplished, you may gaze at (a) the Church, 
(6) the beffroy (or Belfry), (c) the Hospital. 

III. Go to Avallon, and let your aim be the Hétel du Chapeau 
Rouge, the Inn of the Red Hat. There you will be well entertained. 
And, in getting there, you will have traversed a part of Le Morvan, 
which is as much as to say, a region older than the Provinces of 
France (I take no heed of the Départements). But this region is 
80 old that it keeps its name in despite of provinces and their 
Dukes, and their vintages. 

_ Itis—on the map—made up of a bit of Burgundy and a bit of the 
Nivernais, 
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But no Duc de Bourgogne—not even Charles the Bold—no 
Duc de Nevers, ever’ conquered the people of Le Morvan. 

Like the Welsh or the inhabitants of Connaught of Ireland, 
they have never been conquered—and—they have never done 
anything. They inhabit an island in Europe—3,000 feet up in 
the air—and keep geese and tie up gates with rope-ends. It 
is curious to note hedges, and tied gates, and slatternly houses in 
France. 

They belong to the STONE AGE. 

IV. Go to Vézelay from Avallon. 

It is true that you make an acute angle westward. 

But mark the contrast. 

At Beaune you were in the Roman Empire. In Le Morvan you 
were in the remnants of the Stone Age. But at Vézelay you are 
in the palpitating explosion of the XIIth Century. 

It was not Roman, but because it was Catholic—Catholique— 
it had 120,000 inhabitants in the Xth, XIth, and XIIth Centuries, 
now it has 800. It was attacked by Saracens. 

Here, on March 31, 1147 (or, 46, choose your old or new 
style), St. Bernard preached the second Crusade to Louis VII. 
and Conrad, the emperor, and to Eleanor, who was to marry our 
Henry II. 

Here our Richard—Yea or Nay—was preached to before the 
Crusade of 1187 (8? 972). This was a great Hub of Europe and 
now dreams. Let me add that some blighter has chronicled the 
fact that Béze,—worse than Calvin-—was born there. 

V. From Vézelay go on to Auxerre—with three great churches— 
and a really good modern Inn, ‘ des Touristes.’ 

VI. After that, take the old road from Rome to Paris and 
think over the centuries, recalling, for your intimate delight, that 
the Scots were nearer to the French, and the centre, than the 
Saxon Pock-Puddings during many years. Let that flatter your 
Boreal Vanity. 

To be terse, 

i. Bourg 

ii. Beaune 

ii. Avallon 

iv. Auxerre (via Vézelay) 

v. Paris (via Melun), and remember than Sens is the place 
where B. William of Sens came from to build our Canterbury 
Cathedral, but where 

A. The Gauls came from to 
i. Overrun Asia Minor and name Galicia, 

ii. Burn Rome—you remember Brennus. 
iii, Burn Moscow (tempo Napoleon I). 
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iv. Now they are a centre of Anti-Catholicism, and Socialism, 
and the Lord knows what, and may—such is their 
‘verve —burn the whole blasted show. 

Yours in the bond, G. W. 


P.S.—You may well ask why I began this letter with a reference 
toa day well spent. I will tell you. 

I got up early, 

Went to Chapel, 

Ran round the garden, 

Worked like a dynamo at the Rectorial address, 

Rode after luncheon, 

Worked like an aeroplane at the address, 

Dined, 

Solved all the knots in the address, 

Wrote to Walter Blaikie asking him to print it, and then—and 
only then—sketched—see supra—to C. B.—the road he might 
follow with advantage to C. B. and Ger. 


Indeed it is in his letters and only in them, perhaps, that George 
Wyndham, as his friends knew him, can be revealed to others. It is 
good news if it is true that Mr. Charles Whibley is presently to publish 
a selection of Wyndham’s prose—writing with his own memoir and 
criticisms. But it is in the letters that you get the mirth the 
unchilled heart, the outpouring of fancy, the reflected happiness of 
his home. ... They reflect also a genius for friendship. 

His judgment of people was curious. One has heard his judg- 
ment of character blamed. Rather he had two scales, and with 
one he tested people occultly but with amazing shrewdness and pene- 
tration. In eighteen years of intimacy one testifies that he never 
heard George Wyndham gossip or utter an unkind word of anybody. 
But we remember how, when character had to be weighed in matters 
of moment, his—‘ I daresay it is my wicked mind, but I think, ete. 
etc.’; and he hit the nail like a clairvoyant. But that was for use 
in the Conning Tower only, and his treatment of people was other- 
wise determined. He saw far more than the Scottish say ‘he let 
on,’ but he had a wonderful faith of getting the best out of people 
by believing in them. ‘ They say —— is impossible. All I can say 
is I have got on with a lot of wonderfully impossible people.’ If 
he ever paid for that policy he did not repine, believing that we 
are not to be hurt by things from outside. And he had his 
successes, 

One such is recalled across the years,—a man long dead, able 
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and sterling too in his day, warmly appreciated by the one or two 
who knew him, but perennially unlucky over money. There was 
trouble about a cheque received by him but not sent on to its proper 
recipient. The matter had to go before Wyndham. One waited 
in some trepidation knowing that in this case severity must spell 
ruin, and doubtful here of the justice and wisdom of the letter of 
the Law. But Wyndham wrote: ‘If X has made a muddle of 
this I am sorry, and he must make good the amount when he can. 
Meanwhile I have sent on a cheque to Y (the proper quarter) and 
have explained that there has been a mistake. He will accept this, 
and there I propose to leave things. We shall not otherwise be too 
conscientious. Remember we don’t judge people by what they 
have done but by what they are, and X is a good man who has had, 
in a way I have not known, to struggle with adversity.’ The lesson 
was not lost, and Wyndham’s action proved here, as elsewhere, wise 
as well as merciful. Almost the last words I heard from X on his 
deathbed were, ‘ How kind George Wyndham is.’ He had not told 
anyone, but it seemed that he had been constant in his attendance 
and inquiry at that forlorn sick-bed. 

But it is time to have done, and one is an unconscionable time 
writing. It would be a happiness if any image of what George 
Wyndham was should take form out of this multiplicity of words. 
You must think of him as one fortunate, a darling of the gods, if 
you like, but, except in the perfection of his home and his life there, 
blessed chiefly in that character which his intimates knew, not 
people generally. No doubt but he had his defects, his thorns in 
the flesh. He was immensely high-strung ; was much of Celt, though 
less Irish, some of us must feel, than Highland Scots— a Breadal- 
bane Campbell’ he declared himself once ; and a first glimpse of 
him discovered one living his life too eagerly. ‘ Irritable,’ he con- 
stantly deplored that he was: we should be lucky in that case if 
we attain his self-mastery. He had his ups and downs as such a 
temperament must have. But he always overthrew despondency, 
notably when he espied any service he could do another. Only 
once did he suggest an instant of self-consciousness—self-pity was 
impossible to him—and a sense of what he gave to others. Late one 
most memorable winter night of ’96 we were leaving Mr. Henry 
James’. ‘I felt,’ said the Master, ‘ that something rich and romantic 
had happened in my high hermitage.’ Wyndham stopped in the 
road and looked up at the lighted window, saying rather wistfully, 
«I wish I saw him oftener. You know one has to keep other people 
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going, but up there, you know, he gives.’ . . . He himself gave 
indeed : not money merely, if need were, but time, strength, know- 
ledge, information were all at the disposal of his friends. And more ; 
for he thought for his friends at all times, in all situations, carrying 
their affairs about with him, sitting down to consider even to the 
degree of worrying, about what in any given circumstances they 
should do. It was as if some one should look like Pavlova and be 
all the time your nurse! His subordinates were like brothers. 
Long after they left him he was careful and troubled about ‘ their 
careers... . Say you went to South Africa, counsel, introduc- 
tions, a cable of ‘ God-speed’ at Madeira, saw you on your way. 
How many of your plain stodgy people do so much ? or lay on 
themselves so many of the little duties as this figure from the Prado 
at Madrid? You returned; it was essential that you came to 
receive, first of all, his welcome ; there would be a feast decreed as 
by one schoolboy to another. As your special reward and happi- 
ness so offered and so received, you were promised early audience 
in his home. ... And this is vital: Your case was not excep- 
tional, as your merits, goodness knows, were ordinary enough. It 
was everyone’s case, everyone’s who was his friend. . . . 

If you care to know what George Wyndham was, forget about 
his being beautiful, brilliant, and the rest ; he was good. No man 
was ever less of a prig, but not yet encountered is the prig who 
attains in actual practice to his standards. He lives, one feels 
somewhere, in a real not transcendental sense, but for his friends, 
he lives, everywhere, about them. 

Fortunate are they who hold him from the past in a score of 
gallant pictures. Happier that looking up, as they stump along 
in the column, they know that somewhere up the line, brave, 
brilliant, but ever. thoughtful for others, marches the Colour 
Sergeant. 

CHARLES Boyp. 














THORLEY WEIR.» 
BY E. F, BENSON. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was the day of the private view of the Academy ; all morning and 
afternoon a continuous stream of public persons had been flowing 
in and out of the gates into Piccadilly, and the mysterious folk who 
tell the Press who was there, and how they were dressed, and to 
whom they were seen talking, must have had a busy day of it, 
for everybody was very nicely dressed, and was talking rather more 
excitedly than usual to everybody else. In fact there was hubbub 
of a quite exceptional kind, connected, for once in a way, with the 
objects which, nominally, brought these crowds together. The crowd 
in fact was not so much excited with itself (a habit universal in 
crowds) as with something else. Indeed the sight of Akroyd, who 
had just been knighted, talking to Tranby (who just hadn’t) roused 
far less attention than usual, and all sorts of people whom he was 
accustomed to converse with on the day of the private view hurried 
by him as he stood in an advantageous position in front of an 
extremely royal canvas at the end of the third room, catalogue in 
hand, scrutinising not him, but the numbers affixed to the pictures. 
For a little while he was inclined to consider that a tinge of jealousy, 
perhaps, or of natural diffidence, more probably, prompted these 
inexplicable slights ; but before long he became aware that there was 
something in the air besides himself. Opportunely enough, Craddock 
made his appearance at the moment, and Sir James annexed him. 
“Something up; something up, is there, Craddock?’ he 
asked. ‘ Yes; many thanks, my lady is very much pleased about 
it. But surely, there is an unusual animation—how-de-do ?—an 
unusual animation about us all this morning. Is it a picture, or 
a potentate, ora ballerina? Ah, there is young Armstrong. Arm- 
strong, I hope you will come to the hundredth night this evening. 
I shall say something about you at the call. No doubt your 
friends in front will demand you also.’ 
'@ Frank looked Craddock full in the face for a moment, and 
decided to recognise him. 


1 Copyright, 1913, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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‘Hullo, Craddock!’ he said. ‘ What’ll you give me for my 
portrait, or don’t you do business in these sacred halls? No, 
I’m afraid no amount of demand will produce me this evening, 
Akroyd. Good-bye: I’m going to stand by my portrait again ; 
it’s the biggest lark out. Charles is up on top, isn’t he, 
Craddock ? ’ 

Charles certainly was up on top; for it was he, and he alone, 
who was causing all this crowd to forget itself, in its excitement 
about him and his work. He had risen, this new amazing star, 
on the artistic horizon, and all eyes were turned towards it. In vain, 
for the moment anyhow, had Mr. Hoskyns conceived and executed 
his last masterpiece, ‘ Angelic songs are swelling,’ in which a glory 
of evening sunlight fell through a stained-glass window on to the 
profiled head of a girl with her mouth open, sitting at an organ, 
while four stupefied persons gazed heavily at her, in a room con- 
sisting of marble and polished brass and mother-of-pearl. In vain 
were acres of heather and Highland cattle interspersed with birch- 
trees and coffee-brown burns ; in vain did the whole gamut of the 
portraits—from staid railway directors in frock coats, with maps 
spread on the table by them, down to frisky blue and white youngest 
daughters of Somebody, Esquire—frown or smile or frolic on the 
walls, There were just three focus-points of interest, one in the 
second room, one here among the masterpieces of the masters, 
a third in the room just beyond. Here was the portrait of ‘ The 
Artist’s Mother’; in the room beyond, Mrs. Fortescue gallantly 
maintained her place by the presentment of herself, and received 
congratulations ; in the second room, Frank scowled and wrestled 
with his play. It was a boom, in fact. Everybody wanted to see 
Charles’s pictures without delay, and, having done so, told every- 
body else to go and do likewise. 

Craddock had made what is known as a good recovery after the 
painful operation recorded in the last chapter. He had suffered, 
it is true, one relapse, when, on giving Lady Crowborough a choice 
of three nights on which to come to dine with him, he had received 
a third-person note regretting (without cause assigned) her inability 
todo so; but it soon became apparent to him that nobody, not even 
she, had any intention of making the facts of his operation known 
to the world. And with his recovery there had come to him a 
certain shame at what he had done. ‘True, that shame was inextric- 
ably mixed with another and less worthy kinsman, shame at his 
detection; but it was there, in its own right, though no doubt 
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detection had been necessary to bring it forth. It had come, 
anyhow, cowering and crying into the world. 

This morning, more especially, his shame grew and throve 
(even as his recovery grew) when he looked on those three superb 
canvases before which the whole world was agape. There was 
little under the sun that he reverenced; but his reverence was 
always ready to bow the knee before genius, and it seemed to him 
that of all the ‘low tricks’ that his greed or his selfishness had 
ever prevailed upon him to accomplish, the lowest of all was when 
he let fall those little efficacious words about Charles. He had 
mocked and cheated the owner of the gift that compelled obeisance, 
the gift to which he, in all his tortuous spinnings, had never failed 
in homage. Surrounded as these three stars were now, with the 
smooth dark night, so to speak, of mere talent and more or less 
misplaced industry, it was easier to judge of their luminous shining ; 
but he did not seek to excuse himself by any assurance of previous 
hesitation or doubt in his verdict of their quality. He had known 
from the first, when one summer morning close on a year ago he 
had stood by Thorley Weir, that a star was rising.... He felt 
as if he had been found picking Velasquez’ pocket. 

And yet the temptation at the time had been very acute. Just 
as there was no mistaking Charles’s genius for any second-rate 
quality, so Craddock knew that he himself had undoubtedly 
been in love with Joyce, when he had succeeded, so easily 
and meanly, for the time, in removing from his path what 
undoubtedly stood materially in his way. He had cleared the 
path for himself, so he had hoped; but the path, when cleared, 
led, so far as he was concerned, nowhere at all, and he might just as 
well have left it cumbered to his passage and himself unencumbered 
by his monstrous meanness. Joyce still stood impenetrably barred 
from him, no longer only by the barrier he so rightly had conjectured 
to be there, but by the fact of his own detection in its attempted 
removal. But he had accepted the second rejection of himself 
as final, and since his return from Egypt had forbidden himself 
to dally with the subject of domestic happiness. Consolation 
of all sorts could be brought to play, like a hose, on a burning 
place ; given time, the most awkward wielder of it could not fail 
to quench the trouble, and—the house of life had many windows 
into which the sun shone, without risk of provoking internal con- 
flagrations. Only, sometimes, his subtly decorated and sumptuous 
flat seemed to him now a little lonely. There was no longer any 
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thought of a girl’s presence abiding there, turning it into that strange 
abode called home, and there came there no longer that eager 
and divinely gifted boy, whose growth during this last year had 
been a thing to love and wonder at. He might have kept him: 
that at any rate had been in his power. Instead, he had grasped 
at a little more money, which he did not, except from habit, want. 
He had lied a little in the hope of entrapping that wild bird, love, 
and he had gained nothing whatever by it all. A certain morality, 
born perhaps of nothing higher than experience, had in consequence 
begun to make itself felt in him. 

The crowd surged and thickened about him, and he found 
himself the bureau of a myriad of inquirers. All this last winter and 
spring London had vaguely heard of this astounding young genius 
who was going to burst on the world; and Craddock in this room, 
and Mrs. Fortescue, looking nearly as brilliant as her portrait, in 
the next, were seized on as fountains of original information. 
Elsewhere, Lady Crowborough, in a large shady hat trimmed with 
rosebuds and daisies, could give news of her own portrait now 
approaching completion; and Mr. Ward, who had marked down 
half a dozen pictures as suitable for his New York Luxemburg, 
followed, faint but pursuing, wherever he could get news of 
Craddock having passed that way, to tempt him with fresh offers 
for the ‘Mother ’ portrait. Round that the crowd was thickest ; 
and there, those who could see it were silent. There were no 
epithets that seemed to be of any use in the presence of that noble 
simplicity and tenderness. Once, in a shrill voice, Mrs. Ward 
exclaimed ‘ Well, he’s honoured his mother anyhow!’ But even 
that, though on the right lines, savoured of inadequacy, a fault 
to which she was mostly a stranger. Or, now and then, a critic 
would point out the wonderful modelling of the hand, or the high 
light on the typewriter, or even shrug a fastidious shoulder, and 
wonder whether the quality of the brush-work was such——but, 
for the greater part, there was not much talking just in front of it. 
Somehow it lived : to criticise or appreciate was like making personal 
remarks to its face. It took hold of you: you did not want to 
talk. 

Charles had not intended to appear on this day of private view; 
but, considering how deep and true was the knowledge that his 
portrait showed of his mother, it was strange that it had not occurred 
to him that it was absolutely certain that she would insist on going 
herself, and would not dream of considering any escort but his. 
VOL. XXXV,—NO. 208, N.S. 36 
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She called for him, in fact, at his studio about twelve, dressed and 
eager with anticipation, and Charles had the sense not to waste 
time in expostulation over so preordained a fact as he now per- 
ceived his visit to be, but accepted the inevitable and put on his 
best clothes, while his mother brushed his hat. It was thus about 
a quarter to one, when the galleries were most crowded and the 
ferment over the three portraits was at its highest, that they 
entered. 

Probably, until that moment, there were scarce fifty people 
out of all the multitude who knew Charles by sight, scarce five 
who knew his mother. But even as they went their way up the 
steps and met the opposing crowd of out-goers, she was aware of 
eager unusual glances directed at her. She heard little whispered 
conversations beginning ‘ Why, surely!’ She knew that people 
stopped and looked after them as she passed, and all the exultant 
pride of motherhood uprose triumphant and laughing in the sheer 
joy of its happiness, even as when first she knew she had borne a 
child. Vague and wild were the conjectures at first, but every chat- 
tering group that passed them, clearly recognising her, confirmed it, 
and from conjecture she passed to knowledge. Why did they all 
stare at her with her quiet unremarkable face, who always passed 
about so private and unobserved,unless something had happened to 
make her thus suddenly recognised and stared at? She cared not at 
all for the little accesses of shyness and timidity that kept breaking 
over her, making her sweet pale face flush like a girl’s; for all her 
conscious self was drowned and forgotten in her son—in him who, 
in an hour, had caused her face to be famous and familiar. And 
how she longed that no inkling of this might reach Charles, so that 
her triumph might be prolonged and magnified! How she encouraged 
him to consult his catalogue, and tell her who this picture and 
that was by, fixing his attention by all means in her power on any- 
thing rather than the crowds that more and more openly stared 
and whispered about her. Well she knew that, if once he guessed 
the cause of the whispers and glances, a horror-stricken face and 
flying coat-tails would be the last that she would see of him. For 
the recognition of her, she saw, led to the recognition of him, and 
with ears pricked and eager she could catch the sequels, ‘ That must 
behe!... what ahandsome boy! . . . but surely he’s too young!’ 
. . . It was sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. 

They had passed through the sculpture-gallery into the third 
room, where, as she knew, her own portrait hung, and with in- 
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finite craft, prolonging the time, she had immediately caught sight 
of something on the opposite wall that claimed her instant attention. 
From one picture she passed to another, and furtively saw how 
dense a crowd was congregated on the other side of the room, and 
knew what it was that so absorbed them. And Charles was getting 
interested now in showing her what he had seen on that his first 
historic varnishing day, and was eager with speech and pointed 
finger. 

‘Look at that Sargent!’ he said ; ‘ it makes you hot to look at 
that sunshine. How on earth does he do it? Isn’t it magic ? 
Just blue and yellow, same as we've all got in our paint-boxes. 
But he sees so splendidly ! That’s half the battle, seeing ! ; 

This was capital—at this rate her triumph would last all up the 
long wall, round the top of the room, and nearly half-way down the 
other. Alas! it was already nearly over. 

Charles looked up and saw the mass of people round the place 
where undoubtedly his picture was. 

“Let’s go and look at you, mother,’ he said, ‘as you 
said you wanted to see it hanging. I say, what a lot of people 
there are. There’s a gorgeous thing of Lavery’s hanging next it. 
It was rather bad luck that on me, though it’s a miracle getting 
on to that wall at all. Come across; we'll get that over, and then 
we can enjoy the rest.’ 

They crossed the room and wedged themselves into the inter- 
shouldered crowd. Very slowly indeed those in front of them 
cleared away, and at length they stood opposite it. Then, as 
they looked, those round them recognising her, and making the 
infallible guess at Charles’s identity, stood a little back for them, 
and still a little more back. Charles, still childlikely unconscious, 
was intent on his picture’s neighbours: his mother knew exactly 
what was happening, and despite herself felt a gathering dimness 
in her eyes. In all her tale of unselfish years, she had never felt 
80 big with personal pride, into which not one atom of self entered. 

‘Well, if you’ve finished looking at yourself, mother dear,’ 
said he in rather a high voice. 

He turned, and horror glazed hiseyes. It was quite impossible 
to mistake what that half-circle of pleasant well-dressed folk were 
staring at—not the picture’s neighbours—not his picture itself this 
moment. 

‘For heaven’s sake, let’s get out of this!’ he said, blushing 
furiously. And the knot of people round his picture turned, smiling 
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and pleased at the boy’s modesty, and the mother’s superb 
pride. 

Charles in his retreat, with his mother in his wake, ran straight 
into Craddock. This was no great embarrassment, for Craddock 
had been to the studio not long before; also his mother knew 
nothing, except that Charles a month ago had been greatly upset 
in connexion with Craddock. She might have guessed more, 
but Charles had told her no word. And at this moment of his 
confusion, any known face was a harbour of refuge. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Craddock,’ he said. ‘My mother wanted to come 
and look at herself. So I brought her. Here she is. What a 
jolly show!’ 

Craddock made his answer to Mrs. Lathom. 

‘ Are you proud ?’ hesaid. ‘ Areyoumorethan proud—satisfied ?’ 

She shook hands with him. 

‘I am even that,’ she said. ‘And what am I to do with this 
foolish boy ? ’ 

‘Lead him about; show him to everybody; he has got to get 
used to it. I expected a great deal myself, but I have yet to get 
used to this.’ 

Charles’s eyes went back to the crowd in front of his picture again. 

‘What has happened ?’ he asked. ‘Is it—do you mean, it’s 
a huge success—huge, you know ?’ 

‘Walk up and down again with your mother, my dear fellow, 
and judge.’ 

Charles became wild-eyed again. 

‘But it’s a dream,’ he said. ‘It’s—oh, Lady Crowborough.’ 

Lady Crowborough was sufficiently moved to recognise Craddock. 

‘ How-de-do, Mr. Craddock?’ she said. ‘ Well, Charles, my 
dear, you’ve gone and done it. There ain’t an artist here but 
what’s cursing you. There never was such a private view, and 
I’ve seen somewhere about eighty of them. Now I’m going to have 
my lunch. There’s nobody that can say a sensible word this morning 
all along of your pictures. And don’t you forget to be at Padding- 
ton in good time to-morrow afternoon for the train down to Thorley. 
And if you get there before me, lay hold of an empty carriage and 
put the windows tight up.’ 

Charles was instantly and completely diverted by this new topic. 

‘Oh, Mr. Wroughton does expect me ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes, he told me to tell you. And if you find you’re enjoying 
yourself we'll stop over till Tuesday. I hate those Saturday 
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to Monday things, running away againbefore you get your boxes 
unpacked, I daresay you'll find enough to amuse you till Tuesday. 
You can bring down your paint-box if you want something to occupy 
you, and make a drawing of me or my maid or Joyce or some- 
thing.’ 

‘ And with a very broad grin on her face she moved away. 

Frank descended next on them. 

‘Libel action imminent, Charles,’ he said, looking firmly at 
Craddock (this he found inevitable). ‘I’ve been standing in 
front of my portrait for an hour, and listening. Two timid little 
old ladies came up to it and said, “ Good gracious, what a dreadful- 
looking youngman! Whoisit? Turn up a hundred and seventy- 
five, Jane.” ‘‘ Sunrise on the Alps!” ‘It can’t be!” ‘ Youngest 
daughter of Lady Jellicoe?’’ ‘No, a hundred and seventy-five ! 
Oh, Mr. Frank Armstrong, isit? Fancy! And we liked ‘ Easter 
Eggs’ so much.” I'll have damages for that sort of thing. You’ve 
spoiled my public.’ 

‘Lord, if I had wished to libel you,’ said Charles, ‘I wouldn’t 
have let you off like that.’ 

‘Your mother, too,’ said Frank. ‘ Why, it’s the kid seething 
its mother in its own vitriol. I haven’t seen it yet, I was too 
occupied. Libellous fellow! What does she say to it all?’ 

Mrs. Lathom turned to him. 

‘She doesn’t say much, Mr. Frank,’ she said. ‘ But—but 
she’s having rather a happy morning.’ 

‘ Well, then, take me to have a look at you, and I'll take you to 
have a look at me. After that, Charles’s brass band which I’ve 
ordered will be ready. ‘‘ See the Conquering——,” you know.’ 

Charles lingered with Craddock. 

“Now tell me really,’ he said. ‘ Without chaff, I mean, like 
Lady Crowborough and Frank.’ 

‘They have told you really,’ he said. ‘If you want it in other 
words, say that your price for a full-length is a thousand pounds. 
That’s practical, isn’t it ?’ 

Charles shook his head. 

‘But I still don’t understand,’ he said. 

Then all the boyish spirits surged high. High, too, surged all 
his true artistic ambitions and passions, rising to that splendid 
point of humility which must always accompany triumphant 
achievement and its recognition. The utter surprise and the 
shock of this last quarter of an hour which had unsteadied and 
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bewildered him cleared away: what had happened began tu be 
real, 

‘ But what gorgeous fun!’ he cried. ‘And how I must work ! 
There’s everything to learn yet.’ 

Craddock wondered whether he would find at Thorley that 
which should be the centre and the sun of his wakening. Almost 
he hoped that he would; for so radiant a completeness burned 
envy away, or at the most left a little negligible dross. Joyce a 
centre sun, loving and loved, and her lover this splendid star! . . . 
With that inspiring bliss, what was there that this young hand and 
eager eye might not see and accomplish? The love of a son for 
his mother, the comradeship of a friend, the mere presence of a 
pretty woman, a brother’s well-made limbs in act to spring, had 
been sufficient to bring forth the work of just one astounding year. 
What when the love-light of man and woman flashed back and 
forth between him and the exquisite girl down by the riverside ? 
Might that not open a new chapter in the history and records of 
the beautiful? It did not seem to him an outrageous fantasy to 
imagine that the possibility was a real one. 


It was seldom that those who were to travel with Lady Crow- 
borough were privileged to reach the appointed station before 
her arrival; for no amount of contrary experience convinced her 
that trains were not capable of starting half an hour or so before 
their scheduled times. Also she liked to get a carriage to herself, 
and dispose on all available seats so enormous a quantity of books, 
parasols, cloaks, rugs, and handbags, that the question whether 
all these seats were taken could scarcely be ventured on, so heavily 
and potently were they occupied. Consequently, on the next 
afternoon, Charles found her already in possession, with the windows 
tightly shut, and a perfect bale of morning and evening papers by 
her. She had bought, in fact, a copy of every paper published 
that day, as far as she could ascertain, with the object of utterly 
overwhelming Philip with all the first notices of the Academy, 
in order to impress him, as by a ‘demonstration in force,’ with 
Charles’s immensity. She had attempted to read some of these 
herself, but being unused to artistic jargon had made very little 
of them. Still there could be no doubt as to what they meant to 
convey. 

‘That’s right, my dear,’ she said, as he appeared, ‘and jump 
in quick, for, though there’s time yet, you never can tell when they 
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won’t slide you out of the station. Clear a place for yourself, 
and then we'll both sit and look out of the window, and they'll 
take us for a couple on their honeymoon, and not dream of coming 
in, if they’ve any sense of what’s right. And when we’ve started 
you can read all about yourself, and it’s likely you'll find a lot you 
didn’t know before. I can’t make head or tail of it all: they talk 
of keys of colour and tones and what not, as if you’d been writing 
a bundle of music. And leitmotif: what’s a leitmotif? They'll 
say your pictures are nothing but a lot of accidentals next. Chords 
and harmonies indeed, as if you’d put a musical-box in the frames. 
There’s that Craddock got a column and a half about your keys 
and what not. But I was so pleased yesterday I had to pass the 
time of day with him.’ 

‘But what have you bought all these papers for?’ asked 
Charles. ‘Oh yes; here’s Craddock.’ 

‘Don’t you mind him. Why, to let Philip see what they all 
think of you. But that’s my affair, my dear. I’m going to stuff 
them under his nose one after the other. You'll see. And there 
we are off. Now don’t expect me to talk in the train. You just 
read about yourself, and if you see me nodding, let menod. There’s 
half an hour yet before we need be thinking of putting my things 
together.’ 

Great heat had come with the opening of May, and spring was 
riotous in field and hedgerow, with glory of early blossom and 
valour of young leafage. All this last month Charles had been 
town-tied among the unchanging bloomlessness of brick and stone 
and pavement—it had scarcely seemed to him that winter was 
overpast, and the time for buds and birds had come. Already 
on the lawn by the water-side the summer-betokening tent had 
been set up, and across the grass Joyce and the unbrothered Huz 
came to meet them, with a smile and a tail of welcome. A faint 
smell of eucalyptus had been apparent as they passed through the 
house and Lady Crowborough drew an unerring conclusion. 

‘Well, Joyce, my dear, here we are,’ she said, ‘and I won’t 
ask after your father because I'll bet that he has got a cold. 
I smelt his stuff the moment I set foot in the house.’ 

“Yes, darling Grannie,’ said Joyce, ‘but it’s not very bad. 
He’s really more afraid of having one than—than it. How are 
you, Mr. Lathom ?’ 

Lady Crowborough’s maid was standing a little way behind, 
looking like Tweedledum prepared for battle, so encompassed was 
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she by a mass of miscellaneous objects. Prominent among them 
was the file of to-day’s papers. 

‘You'll find out how he is, my dear,’ said Lady Crowborough, 
‘when you’ve dipped into that little lot. He’s just a grand 
piano of keys and harmonies.’ 

‘Ah, I read the notice in the Daily Review,’ said Joyce. ‘I 
was so pleased. I long to see your pictures.’ 

* Well then, you'll have to wait your turn, my dear,’ said Lady 
Crowborough. ‘ We all took our turns like a peep-show. Drat 
that dog; he’s always licking my hand. Now take me and give 
me my tea at once, and then he’ll get something else to lick. Are 
we to see your father ?’ 

“Yes, he’s coming down to dinner, if he feels up to it. Shall 
we have tea in the tent ?’ 

‘Well, it ain’t so cold for the country!’ said Lady Crow- 
borough, as if the Arctic region began at the four-mile radius. 

“It’s broiling, Grannie. And do you want quite all those 
cushions and wraps ? They’ll hardly go into the tent.’ 

“Yes, I want them every one. And I want my tea after my 
journey. Go back to the house, Charles, my dear, and tell them 
to bring it out.’ 

She waited till Charles had passed beyond earshot on his 
errand. 

* Now, Joyce,’ she said, ‘ I don’t want to see any fiddle-faddling 
between that boy and you, and talking about the moon and the 
stars and Mr. Browning’s poetry and what not, as if that had 
anything to do with it.’ 

“Grannie, darling!’ said Joyce, with an agonised look at 
Tweedledum. 

“She don’t hear,’ said Lady Crowborough; ‘ who could hear 
through that lot of cushions and veils? And what I say to you, 
Joyce, I’m going to say to him.’ 

Joyce grew suddenly grave. 

‘Oh, indeed, you mustn’t do anything of the kind, Grannie,’ 
said she. ‘ Why, how could I look at him in the face, and have a 
moment’s ease with him if I thought you had ?’ 

Lady Crowborough’s face smiled all over. 

‘Very well, then,’ she said. ‘I don’t want you not to look at 
him in the face. But you take my advice, Joyce. Lord, if I were 
seventy years younger I’d take it myself, in less than a jiffy. You 
make up your mind you’re going to have him and let there be no 
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n nonsense about it. Mercy on us all, girls get red in the face and 
look away, and think one’s a shocking old woman, when one advises 
l, them to do exactly what they want to do. You keep all the stuff 


about the moon and poetry till afterwards, my dear! It’ll serve 
to talk about then; only I expect you'll find you’ve plenty else to 
[ say. He’s a nice clean clever young fellow, with a good head and 
a good heart, and there are not too many of that sort going about. 
Lord, you should have seen all the girls, and women too, staring 
at him yesterday at the picture-show. I thought somebody would 
} catch him up and marry him under my very nose. They'll be at 
him now like wasps round a jam-pot. But you get in first, my dear, 
and we'll put the lid on. Well, here he comes! Don’t you look 
| shocked! I’ve talked very good sense. You haven’t got a mother; 
but if you had she’d tell you just the same, with no end of beautiful 
words scattered about like the flowers on a dinner-table, just to hide 
the victuals, as she always did. But the victuals are there just 
the same ; it wouldn’t be much of a dinner without ’em.’ 

Any intercourse, flippant or nugatory, or concerned with what 
Lady Crowborough summed up under the head of the ‘ moon and 
Mr. Browning’s poetry ’ is sufficient cover for the hidden approach 
of two souls that are stealing towards each other; any channel 
sufficient, to conduct the conveyance of such streams ; and when, 
not long after, Lady Crowborough left them to go indoors to make 
her salutations to Philip, and get out of the ‘ nasty damp draught’ 
that was blowing up from the river, it was under the most insigni- 
ficant of shelter that they crept nearer, ever nearer. But (for they 
talked over the little happenings, and happenings not so little, that 
concerned them jointly in the past) it was as if they gathered in the 
store that should so soon burst the doors ofits granary, or sat telling 
their beads in some hushed sacred place before it blazed out into 
lights and music and banners. . . . All this was below, as leaven 
secretly working ; on the surface a boy and girl by the Thames-side . 
talked as comrades talk, with laughter and unembarrassed pauses. 

‘Wonder if it’ll be a June like last year,’ said Charles, sliding 
from his chair on to the grass. ‘I was camped up there, half a 
mile away, for three weeks of it, and there was never a drop of rain. 
Oh, except one night for half an hour: it smelt so good.’ 

‘I know; the best watering-cart’s in a dusty street,’ said she. 
“You were doing that picture of the weir and your brother.’ 

“And then one afternoon you punted up with Craddock. And 
that’s how it all began.’ 
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‘All what?’ asked Joyce, knowing he could give only one 
answer, but longing for the other answer. 

“My career—large C,’ said Charles, with pomp. ‘He came 
and bought the picture next morning. I couldn’t believe it at 
first. I thought—I thought he was a fairy.’ 

‘Mr. Craddock does not answer my idea of 2 fairy,’ said Joyce, 
after a little consideration. ‘Oh, you left out about Reggie— 
isn’t he Reggie ?—trying to make an omelette, and succeeding 
only in producing a degraded glue.’ 

‘TI don’t think I noticed that,’ said Charles, looking at her. 

‘No, you were staring at us as if we were all fairies. Oh, but 
you did notice it. It made you laugh, and me too.’ 

Charles went back to a previous topic. 

‘No, strictly speaking, he isn’t a fairy,’ he said. ‘ At least not 
completely. But it was a fairy-like proceeding. Oh, yes, grant 
him something fairy-like. He got me the commission to copy your 
Reynolds, and he started me on my feet, and believed in me. 
I found him a fairy for—for quite a long time.’ 

‘ Of course there are bad fairies as well,’ said Joyce, conceding 
the point. 

‘Yes. Do you mind my asking you one thing? Did you ever—’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Joyce. ‘What on earth do you think 
of me ?’ 

‘But you don’t know what—’ 

‘Yes, I do. I never, never believed one word. Does that show 
you? Talk about something else. I don’t want to be sick on 
such a lovely evening.’ 

Charles relapsed into laughter. 

‘Isn’t it so distressing on a wet day ?’ he asked. 

‘No. Do you know, I think what he did to father about the 
picture wasn’t nearly so bad. That only made me feel rather 
unwell, Have you seen him since you knew about it all ?’ 

Charles made a little conflagration of dry leaves with the match 
he had just lit, before he answered. 

‘Yes, once or twice,’ he said. ‘I’m rather ashamed of not 
having seen him oftener. I believe he was sorry, and if people are 
sorry—well, it’s all over, isn’t it ?’ 

‘ What a painfully noble sentiment,’ said Joyce. ‘ But I don’t 
think I should caress a scorpion, however grief-stricken. Besides, 
how can you say that it’s all over, just because a person is sorry ? 
He has become, to you, a different person, if you find out he has 
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done something mean, something—something like that. Not that 
I thought very much of Mr. Craddock before,’ she added. 

‘Well, I did,’ said Charles. 

‘Don’t bias me,’ said Joyce. 

She was silent a moment. 

‘In a way, an injury done to oneself is easier to forgive than an 
injury done to somebody else—’ she began. 

Charles rudely interrupted. 

‘Painfully noble sentiment ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes; perhaps it was. Let us be careful; we might die in 
the night if we became more edifying.’ 

‘And the real point is that Mr. Craddock’s little plot didn’t 
come off,’ said he. ‘ At least that seems to me the most important 
thing.’ 

For a moment their eyes met, and for that moment the huge 
underlying reality came close to the surface. 

She smiled and nodded her assent to this. 

‘Leave it there!’ she said... ‘And then, where were we ? 
Oh, yes; then you came to copy the Reynolds. Up in my room, 
do you remember? And dear old Buz lay on the sofa and got 
worse and worse.’ 

She leaned back in her chair so that he could not see her face. 

‘Oh, what a coward I was!’ she said. ‘I knew there was 
only one thing I could do for him, poor darling, and yet I let you 
do it instead of me.’ 

* Well, there was no delay,’ said Charles. ‘ It was done!’ 

‘Oh, but you understand better than that,’ she said. ‘It 
was I who failed: now that’s a thing hard to forgive oneself. I 
loved Buz best : it was my privilege to help him in the only way 
possible. Yes, I know, the thing in itself was nothing; just to 
press a syringe. But there was the principle behind it, don’t you see 
—of course you do—that I threw love’s right away?... AndI 
don’t believe I ever thanked you for picking it up, so to speak. 
But I was grateful.’ 

Charles’s little conflagration had burned itself out. 

‘Poor Buz!’ he said. 

Joyce sat up. 

‘He didn’t have such a bad time.’ she said, ‘ though why I 
expect you to be interested in Buz I really don’t know. But I’ve 
confessed. I always rather wanted to confess that to you.— 
Penance 2’ 
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‘I think a turn in the punt might do you good,’ said he, 
‘especially if I take the pole.’ 

That, for the present, was the end of anything serious. Charles 
exhibited the most complicated incompetence, as regards propul- 
sion, though, as a piece of aquatic juggling, his performance was 
supreme. Joyce told him how to stand, and like that he stood, 
and the juggling began. He thrust his pole into the river-bed and 
it stuck fast ; he pulled hard at it and the punt went a little back- 
wards, but a second wrench landed a chunk of mud and water-weed 
on his trousers. He pushed again, this time with so firm and vigorous 
a stroke that they flew into mid-stream, and only by swift-antic steps 
in the direction of the stern, did he recover balance and pole. Once 
again he pushed—this time in unfathomable water—plunged his 
arm up to the shoulder in the flood, and fell in an entangled heap of 
arms and legs on the top of the stupefied Huz. 

* Are we going up or down the river ? ’ asked Joyce. 

Charles looked wildly round: the bows of the punt seemed, if 
anything, to be pointing down stream. 

‘ Down,’ he said. 

The punt thought not : it yawed in a slow half-circle and directed 
itself up-stream. 

‘That is down-stream, isn’t it?’ said he . . . and they slowly 
slid into the bank. 

A swift circular motion began, and a foolhardy swan coming 
within range narrowly escaped decapitation. Then Lady Crow- 
borough, having made her visit, appeared at the edge of the lawn, 
and Charles rashly promised to pick her up... . But they moved 
westward instead into the crimson pools of reflected sunset. Joyce 
had never ached so much in all her healthy life. 

Yet even these inanities brought them nearer. ... Love 
has a use for laughter. 


Six months ago, on an evening of gale and autumn storm, 
when the chimneys smoked and the rain made fierce tattoo on 
the streaming window-panes, Joyce had gone up to her bedroom 
leaving her father and another guest together, and had felt some 
wild primeval instinct stirring in her blood, that made her long to 
go out alone into the blackness and burly-burly of the streaming 
heavens, to be herself, solitary and unencumbered by the presence 
and subtle silent influence of others. And to-night, when she and 
Lady Crowborough left Philip and Charles talking together—Philip’s 
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cold had (miraculously almost, encouraged by eucalyptus) vanished 
altogether—she again felt herself prey to the same desire. But to- 
night, it was no pall of streaming blackness that drew her, but the 
still starry twilight, and the warm scents of spring. Now, even 
as then, she wanted to be alone, hidden and unsuspected in the deep 
dusk of the star-shine, to wander through the fresh-fallen dew in 
the meadows, to finger the new leaves on riverside willows, to lie, 
perhaps, face downwards in the growing hay-fields, to listen to the 
mysterious noises of the night, to learn—to learn what ? She did not 
know, or at any rate did not formulate, the answer, but it was 
something that the dark and the springtime were ready to teil her : 
something that concerned the Spirit of Life that kept the world 
spinning on its secular journey, and made bright the eyes of the wild 
creatures of the wood, and set the rose a-budding, and made in her 
the red blood leap on its joyous errand. . . . Surely, somehow, in 
the dark of the spring night she could link the pulse that beat in her 
with the great indwelling rhythm of the world, make herself realise 
that all was one, she and the singing-bird whose time was come, 
and the rose that tingled on its stem with the potential blossoms. 

She had taken off her dinner-dress, and put on a dressing-gown ; 
and now, blowing out her light, she went across to her open window, 
drew up the blind and leaned out into the night. And then, in 
a flash of newly awakened knowledge, she was aware that she 
wanted to be alone no longer. She wanted a teacher who also 
would learn with her, one more human than the starlight, and 
dearer to her heart than the fragrant hay-fields. But leaning 
out into the dark, she was nearer him than in the house, and she 
opened her heart . . . it stood wide. 

Just below her the gravel path that bordered the lawn was 
illuminated by the light that came in yellow oblongs from the long 
windows of her father’s study. She heard some little stir of move- 
ment below, the sound of voices dim and unintelligible inside ; 
and presently after, the tread of a footstep on the stairs and so 
along the passage past her room, to where her father slept. Then 
the window below was thrown open and Charles stepped out on to 
the gravel. Like her, perhaps, he felt the call of the night; she 
wondered if, like her, he needed more than the night could give him. 
She could look out without risk of detection: from outside, her 
window would appear a mere black hole in the wall. He paused a 
moment, and then strolled on to the dewy lawn. And as he walked 
away towards the river, she heard him whistle softly to himself 
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the song he had sung last year to his guitar—‘See the chariot 
at hand here of Love... .” 

Joyce lay long awake, when she got to bed, not tossing nor 
turning nor even desiring sleep, but very quiet with wide-open eyes, 
She did not seem to herself to be thinking at all ; it was no pre- 
occupation that kept her awake: she but lived and breathed, 
was part of the spring night. But it seemed to her that she had 
never been alive till then. Sometimes for a little while she dozed, 
and nonsense of some sort began to stir in her brain ; but the drowsy 
moments were no more than moments. From the stable-clock, 
not far away, she heard the faint clanging of the hours and half- 
hours, which seemed to follow very rapidly the one after the other. 
By her dressing-table in the window there came a very faint, light 
through the unblinded casement from the remote noonday of the 
shining stars; the rest of the room was muffled in soft darkness, 

Then she missed the sound of one half-hour; and when she 
woke again, the light in her room was changed. Already the 
faint illumination by the window had spread over the rest of it, 
and there was a more conspicuous brightness on the table that 
stood there. Then from outside she heard the first chirruping of 
one bird, and the light grew, a light hueless and colourless, a mere 
mixture of white with the dark. More birds joined voices to the 
first heard in the earliest welcome of the day, and a breeze set some 
tendril of creeper tapping at her panes. Colour began to steal into 
the hueless light; she could guess that there in the east were 
cloud wisps that caught the morning. 

Joyce got out of bed and went to the window, and the lure 
of the sunrise irresistibly beckoned her out. The message the 
night had seemed to hold for her had been authentically trans- 
mitted to the dawn; something certainly called her now. She 
dressed herself quickly in some old boating-costume, went quietly 
along the passage, and downstairs. At the foot Huz was sleeping, 
but awoke at her step, and found it necessary to give a loud and 
joyful bark of welcome. It appeared to him an excellent plan to 
go out. 

She crossed the lawn with her dog, for the river seemed to 
beckon, and would have taken her canoe, but that would mean 
that Huz must be left behind. She did not want Huz, but Huz 

wanted, and she stepped into the punt, that puzzled victim of 
Charles’s aimlessness, and pushed off. The boom of Thorley Weir— 
that, or was it something else about Thorley Weir ?—determined 
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her direction, and she slid away up-stream. It was still not yet the 
hour of sunrise—she would be at the weir before that. 

A few minutes before, Charles had awoke also. He, too, had 
slept but little, and his awakening was sudden : he felt as if some 
noise had roused him—the shutting of a door perhaps, or the barking 
ofa dog. The early light that preceded dawn was leaking into his 
room, and he got out of bed to draw up the blind. The magic of 
the hour, breeze of morning, chirruping of birds, seized and held 
him; and into his mind, brighter than the approaching dawn, there 
came flooding back all that had kept sleep from him. Sleep was far 
away again now, and the morning beckoned. 

He dressed and went out, and it was in his mind to wrestle 
secretly with the punt, to spring on Joyce a mysteriously acquired 
adeptness. And then suddenly he saw that steps had preceded 
him across the lawn, wiping away the dew, and his heart leaped. 
Could it be she who had passed that way already ? Would they 
meet—and his heart hammered in his throat—in this pearly and 
sacred hour, when only the birds were awake? It was not quite 
sunrise yet; should day, and another day lit by the dawn that 
from everlasting had moved the sun and the stars, rise together ? 
But where had she gone ?—where should he seek and find her ? 

The punt was gone: the canoe lay tapped by the ripples from 
the mill-stream. Right or left? Down stream or up? Then the 
boom of Thorley Weir decided him—that, or something else, some 
quivering line that she had left to guide him. 

The imperfect chirrupings were forming themselves into ‘ actual 
song’: on the smooth-flowing river reflections of the blue above 
began to stain the grey steel-colour, and the willow-leaves were a- 
quiver with the breeze of morning. He hardly noticed these things 
as he plied his paddle round bend and promontory of the stream. 
Louder sounded the boom of the outpoured weir, and the last 
corner was turned, and on the spit of land where a year ago his 
tent had been pitched stood Joyce. 

She had just tied her punt to the bank, and stood looking up 
towards the weir itself. _Huz was by her, and, hearing the splash 
of the paddle, turned and waved a welcoming tail that beat against 
Joyce’s skirt. At that she turned also, and saw him. But she 
gave him no word of welcome, nor did he speak to her. In silence 
he ran the boat into the soft ground beside the punt, and stepped 
ashore. He had left his coat in the canoe and came towards her, 
hatless like herself, bare-armed to the elbow. 
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She looked at him, still silent, yet flooding him with herself; — 
and his own identity, his very self and being, seemed to pass utterly | 
away from him. He was conscious of nothing more than her. 

‘It had to be like this,’ he said . . . ‘ Joyce, Joyce!’ ; 

Still she did not answer, but, quivering a little, bent towards | 
him, as a young tree leans before the wind. Then her lips parted. | 

‘Oh, Charles,’ she said, ‘ have you come to me ? I was waiting © 
for you.’ 


THE END. 








